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Meet Mr. I, the International man, and put your shop into the profit picture. 
Mr. I is here to serve you. Like every International representative, Mr. I 
is vitally concerned with your success because when he can help you he helps 
himself. Mr. I’s future depends in large measure on the success of the American 
baking industry. 
Mr. I is a helpful little fellow, jam packed full of ideas that can help build 
sales and profit for you. You'll be hearing and seeing a lot about Mr. I. But why 


y not meet him personally . . . soon. Mr. I is as close as the near- 
y 4 est telephone. Just ask for your International representative. 


Mnternational 


rSiTN GE COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 








— uJ Toba 
ERAT 
) PROFIT PROMOTERS 


Quality products and low cost 
production methods are not 
enough when it comes to meet- 
ing competition in today’s mar- 
ket. Let Mr. I show you how 
you can skyrocket sales on your 
biggest profit items, build good 
will, convert “occasionals” into 
regular customers. 





PRODUCTION WONDER WORKER 


International’s full line of “‘Bakery-Proved”’ 
Flours are especially designed for every one of 
your shop requirements. Designed to eliminate 
wasted ingredients, overtime and costly de- 
lays through absolutely uniform, dependable 
production results. 


DOUBLE TROUBLE SHOOTERS 


Mr. I will help you lick production problems. 
In vast research laboratories and practical 
bakeries, Mr. I is constantly at work on new 
methods to enable you to produce better 
products more efficiently . . . at a bigger profit. 















FOR UNIFORM, DEPENDABLE 
BAKING, THERE'S NO SUBSTI- 
TUTE FOR INTERNATIONAL'S 
FULL LINE OF “BAKERY- 
PROVED" FLOURS. 
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@ Sterwin offers a Complete, Modern Maturing, Bleaching 
and Enrichment Service for the Milling Industry. 


Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc, 
1450 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Dread ts the 
Staff of Lity”’ 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 





Country- Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 








“ WALL=ROGALSKY MILLING CO. 


KANGAS * 


ert 








Van Dusen Harrington Co. 


¢ Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


> 


. 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 











J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. $2205: 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 
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Producing fine flours for 80 years, Valier’s have grown with 
the baking industry. Backed by a tradition of quality, plus 








modern facilities and specialized experience, Valier’s cake 


and cracker flours are a must in many outstanding shops. 


Come to the heart of the Buttercup wheat country 
for unsurpassed quality, car after car. 


eae Mig GP ite ou . 
Ss i mee ea ge — 








WRITE, PHONE or WIRE 
FOR QUOTATIONS ON... 


a Cake and Cracker Flour 
for Every Purpose! 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A. Tues, Pres. 


' Nn, Vi e e * 
nor too Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


Francis J. Frrzparrick, Vice Pres. 


F. L. Rosensury, Secretary St. Joseph, Mo. 


2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 








Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


CuristopHer Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 
Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 
























It is worthwhile to pay for 
a dependable quality flour 
like POLAR BEAR which 
costs more to make because 
it is composed of premium 
wheats. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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Bemis Sandman Pillowcase Bags are the hottest selling 
bags in the feed and flour business. Customers keep com- 
ing back for more of these popular, pastel-bordered bags 
that are so easily made into handsome pillowcases, 
aprons, scarves, etc. 


Sandman Bags will help sell your feed and flour, too. 
Ask the Bemis Man for details. 


Here’s Why Women Want 
Bemis Sandman Bags 


They come in five handsome pastel colors—blue, 
pink, green, yellow and orchid. They are made of 
superfine bleached cambric . .. smooth and strong. 
They areeasily converted into pillowcases and 
other household items, at about one-third of store 
cost. THEY ARE A GREAT BARGAIN, 





...but SALES 
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ANOTHER SALES BOOSTER— 


CHILDREN'S 
PILLOWCASE BAGS 


Children’s pillowcase bags (in the 10-Ib. 
size) are the newest sales booster Bemis is 
offering for your flour sales. Their animated 
border design is a pastel parade of teddy 
bears, puppies, kittens, baby chicks, etc. 
Mothers of young children can't resist ‘em. 


Get THIS story from your Bemis Man, too. 


Bemis 
Sea 


General Offices —St. Lovis 2, Mo. 
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We specialize in 
making dreams 
come true! 


Flavor, appetite appeal, variety, keeping 
qualities... ah, of such things dreams are made, 
For a baker, that is; the dream of happy 
customers who come back time after time 
for his products can be a reality. A profitable 
reality, by the way. A letter, a phone call, or 
wire will bring a Russell-Miller man 
straight to you. He’s a specialist at 
,) helping you make those happy dreams an 
actual fact... and he has a complete 
line of Russell-Miller’s outstanding 
flours to help you turn the trick, 


Occident® 
American Beauty ® 
and other fine bakery flours 


Pe o ssatn te oo 


MULLER MIILING C0. 


‘ 


7 Tin 


General Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 


‘Golden loaf’ 


ENNANT 6 HOVT COMPANY 
AK SB CETVY , MINNB BOTA 
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Unitormity 


the priceless 4 in flour 


yours always with... 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake flour 
cookie and doughnut flour 


COOKIE KING— 


ws CRACKER KIN G—cracker spong 


GRAHAM KIN G— 100% soft wheat graham 
PASTRY KING—low viscosity flour 


e aelels 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 














B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


ad WHEAT and RYE = 


FAMILY FLOUR 





BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 


108 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 


ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 

7 STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. ®YfFAle: 























“ROCK RIVER” @@ . *e° “OLD TIMES” 
Rocke “BLODGETT’S” RYE (23. ues: 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











ne Co. 


CSTABLISHEO 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 
Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athens, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 

















| Centennial FLOURING MILLS wa) 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 





‘ x : 
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NEW SPOKANE MILL ONE OF 
THE WORLD'S’ MOST MODERN 


MILLS AT SPOKANE ~- WENATCHEE RITZVILLE PORTLAND 
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There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 





IT’S IN THE RECORD 
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Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 
“Ogilvie”. 
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Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 
it’s wise to buy quality! 





CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 



































ROLLED OATS 


He 

| | OATMEAL 
> J : | 

de 


Specialists in Millin Robin Cry | Chitty 
lanadian Hard Spring Wheat Mills Limited 


i Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Ogilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


| Mills at: Montreal—Fort William— Winnipeg— Medicine Hat—Edmonton 
\ Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 








GUARANTEED BRANDS 
PURITY THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM STERLING 


UNION National Flour 




















DAILY CAPACITY 20,000 BAGS 








GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 








WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
, Cal “SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON TORONTO, CANADA CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CAN. 








+ 











QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Add COM ip, 
e ress . 8S ALL 

{ y DHPANT CABLE CODES 

Ray ece USED 
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Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


os 
e 






“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 
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depend on these premium spring wheat flours 


for superior performance and quality. 


| COMMANDER 
_ A strong bread flour of exceptional 


_ uniformity, producing a loaf of fine, 





flavorsome eating qualities. 


MAPLESOTA 
\ A fancy short patent flour that makes 


\ loaves of fine silky texture, with a 


\ brilliant white crumb color. 
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MILLING COMPANY 
SION OF ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY 





GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 


May 18, 1954 
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Industry Close to Balance Between 
Capacity, Output, Use, MNF Told 


Speakers Note Improved 
Flour Milling Conditions 


CHICAGO—The flour milling industry of the U.S., for the 
first time in peace time, has achieved reasonably close to an eco- 
nomic balance between capacity, production and consumption. 

Delegates to the 52nd annual convention of the Millers National 
Federation, convened at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, May 
17-18, heard this observation as the past, present and future of the 


flour milling industry were brought 
under surveillance. Around 225 dele- 
gates registered. 

Earl Cross, Western Star Mill Co., 
Salina, Kansas, speaking the first day, 
set an optimistic tone when he de- 
clared: “The past five years have 
been perhaps the most difficult our 
industry ever has experienced. In a 
personal sense we all wish that the 
casualties that resulted could have 
been avoided. But, in a business sense, 
we who have survived are strong— 
both as individual companies and as 
an industry. We are strong because 
we have been and will continue to be 
guided by our steadfast conviction 
that the greatest advances are al- 
ways achieved in a climate of full, 
free competition with fitting rewards 
for outstanding achievement.” 

Mr. Cross based his address on an 
analysis of the changes which have 
taken place in the flour milling struc- 
ture and their effect on the future of 
the milling business. Herman Steen, 
vice president and secretary of the 
MNF, compiled an exhaustive study 
of the milling industry for the last 
25 years. Mr. Steen, in an earlier 
presentation, discussed the changes 
which have occurred. 

Mr. Steen portrayed the milling in- 
dustry as a dynamic, teeming giant 
which has undergone’ tremendous 
changes in the last 25 years. (A sum- 
mary of his report appears on page 
11.) 


Healthy Position 


While Mr. Steen’s findings indicat- 
ed a telescoping of flour milling, Mr. 
Cross used the figures to show the 
industry is in a healthy position. In 
1929, he said, there were 541 mills 
with active daily capacity of 1,185,935 
sacks. They produced 237,811,000 
sacks. The per capita consumption 
that year, he said, was 173 lb. These 
figures show the mills equalled 200 
days average operation, or four days 
a week for each mill. 

In 1935, a depression year, mills 
ran on the average less than four 
days a week. In 1947, second largest 
volume year in milling history, mills 


ran an average of five days. The 
same was true in 1953. In the last 
six years, Mr. Cross observed, the 


milling industry has sustained a loss 
production which is unequalled in the 
history of milling. However, today, all 
active milling capacity has available 
approximately 248 days of grind a 
year, or, for practical purposes, a 
five-day week. Mr. Cross indicated 
this is a cheering condition. 

Millers hold the future in their own 
hands, he said. Projecting the MNF 
historical data to the future, he ex- 
amined the estimated population and 





per capita consumption of flour from 
1950 to 1975, with the resultant num- 
ber of sacks that will be produced by 
the industry. The results indicated 
the present rate of total flour pro- 
duction by U.S. mills will be main- 
tained or perhaps slightly increased 
over the next 25-year period. During 
this period, per capita consumption 
of flour will continue to decline, but 
the rate of population increase will 
offset that decline. 


Population Increase 


For example, estimates indicate 
that in 1960 per capita consumption 
will be 124 lb., but the population 
will be 171 million. This population 
increase will more than offset the de- 
cline in per capita consumption. In 
1975, he said, the per capita consump- 
tion will be 116 lb., but the population 
will be 192 million and the result will 
be a small gain in total flour produc- 
tion—up to 238 million sacks annual- 
ly. 

“We, as millers,” Mr. Cross con- 
cluded, “presently have available to 
us sufficient total flour business to 
operate the present active capacity at 
approximately five days a week. What ~ 





the future holds is something that 
each of us as individual millers must 
determine based on the actual data 
available to us.” 


Improved Circumstances 


A number of convention speakers 
remarked on the improved circum- 
stances of the milling industry. Ralph 
C. Sowden, New Era Milling Co., Ar- 
kansas City, Kan., retiring president, 
drew attention to the situation when 
he opened the program the afternoon 
of May 17. 

In his address as retiring president 
of the federation, Ralph C. Sowden 
commented upon the fact that the 
convention was being held under 
much happier conditions than those 
which existed a year ago. “At that 
time,” he said, “we were at the end 
of what was one of the most dis- 
astrous milling years of the past half 
century. Conditions in the milling 
business have improved a great deal 
since then, at least for a large ma- 
jority of the industry. Most millers 
have found during the past year that 
it paid them well to be more cost- 
conscious than was their practice 
most of the time for several years 
previously. It is fervently to be hoped 
that this practice will continue on 
into the future indefinitely. Certainly 
the experience of the past crop year 
gives strong support to that hope.” 

Mr. Sowden spoke of the two years 
of his presidency as one of the finest 
experiences of his entire lifetime. He 
recalled that he had been a staunch 
supporter of the federation through- 
out the 48 years of his milling career. 
He felt that the organization was one 
of the finest in the industrial world. 

Introducing his successor, Mr. Sow- 


(Continued on page 25) 


Sanitation 
Program 


Explained 


CHICAGO — There is still much 
work to be done if there is to be a 
satisfactory grain sanitation pro- 
gram, Herman Fakler told the Mill- 
ers National Federation. 

Mr. Fakler, vice president and 
Washington representative of the 
MNF, reviewed past grain sanitation 
developments and outlined possible 
future action. 

An analysis of all the factors in- 
volved leads Mr. Fakler “to the con- 
clusion that we can have an effective 
program of education, that in the 
not too distant future we can have 
either an amendment or an inter- 
pretation of the official U.S. grain 
grades for wheat to deal with both 
the rodent and insect factors.” 

However, he added, unless the 
problem is kept actively before the 
secretaries of agriculture and health, 
education and welfare, there may be 
no action by the federal government. 


Committee Report 

After a year of study, the 17- 
member sanitation study committee 
appointed by the two secretaries has 
made its report. The content of the 
report has not yet been made pub- 
lic, but the content is one of those 
“open secrets,” Mr. Fakler said, 

The section of the report dealing 
with education recommends an ef- 


(Continued on page 28) 





Australia Said to Be Considering 
Dropping [WA Price to Minimum 


WASHINGTON-—-Unconfirmed _re- 
ports say that Australia is becom- 
ing restive over the sag in wheat 
imports under the International 
Wheat Agreement this year and is 
seriously contemplating “putting” 
wheat to importing nations at the 
floor of the agreement. 

While trade sources here are un- 
able to confirm this report, they 
say that in a number of instances 
importers would take wheat this year 
under the agreement if the price was 
dropped to the floor of the pact and 
payment could be made in domestic 
currencies. It is reported that India 
would take as much as a half a mil, 
lion tons of wheat agreement wheat 
at the floor of the price range but 
would only pay in rupees. 

Under those circumstances it might 
appear that sales of U.S. wheat un- 
der Sec. 550 of the Mutual Security 
Act have had the effect of under- 
mining sales under the IWA, al- 
though. those sales thus far have 
been to IWA countries outside quotas 
or in excess of buying under the 


pact. However, those Sec. 550 sales 
do provide another pattern, and it 
is possible that IWA importers may 
want to buy on those same terms 
that is, for local currencies. 


Brazil a Prospect 


Brazil is another excellent exam- 
ple of an IWA nation which could 
take a substantial quantity of US. 
wheat and would probably immedi- 
ately ratify the IWA if it could ob- 
tain grain for its own currency. 

In the meantime, sales under IWA 
are anything but encouraging, drop- 
ping this past week to a new low of 
less than a half million bushels of 
recorded sales. Of the quantity re- 
ported, flour represented the largest 
part at 376,000 bu. wheat equivalent. 

Comparative cumulative sales re- 
ported by the wheat council through 
April 30 show that U.S. mills have 
sold. 568,500 metric tons, whereas 
Canada has registered only 309,900 
for the same period, Australian flour 
sales have exceeded those of Canada, 
with reported transactions of 345,800 


metric tons. (See table on page 22.) 

Of the U.S. total sales under the 
pact through April 30, flour sales have 
accounted for slightly more than one 
fourth the total tonnage. Canadian 
flour sales are running at approxi- 
mately one sixth the total sales by 
that nation. 

As IWA sales lag badly it is in- 
teresting to note that the general 
subsidy program for wheat and wheat 
flour under provisions of USDA reg- 
ulations GR-261 and GR-262 are in- 
creasing and now amount to 33,- 
111,538 bu., one third of the total 
sold under IWA (97,906,000 bu.). 

At the same time it is disclosed 
that wheat flour sales under GR-262 
are lower in relation to wheat in this 
program than in the IWA program. 
Flour sales under the general sub- 
sidy program are only one seventh 
of the total sold. This observation 
is not of major significance, however. 
The great value of the GR-262 order 
is that it opened up U.K. territorial 
flour markets which otherwise would 
have been denied to the U.S. mills. 
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CHICAGO — The Millers National 
Federation will try to obtain from 
the government a clear cut policy 
statement on the disposition of stored 
wheat and other surplus agricul- 
tural commodities, both on the do- 
mestic and export fronts. 

This was only one of the problems 
covered during the meeting of the 
MNF board of directors the morning 
of May 17, The meeting was held 
in conjunction with the 52nd annual 
convention of the MNF at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, May 17- 
18. 

Of the 38 directors of the federa- 
tion, 34 were present, and four alter- 
nates attended, making 100% at- 


tendance. 


The directors decided that the 
question to the government regarding 
surplus disposal plans would be di- 
rected through the committee on 
agriculture, and that the committee 
should report to the executive com- 
mittee on any progress made at the 
next meeting of the executive com- 
mittee, which will be in about three 
months. The committee on agricul- 
ture also was instructed to sound 
the administration out on its farm 
program. 

The resolution to seek policy state- 
ments may result in some recom- 
mendations, which would be a de- 
parture from MNF procedure, Her- 
man Steen, vice president of the 
group, said. In the past, the federa- 
tion has taken no stand on national 
farm policies. The current questions 
are so important, however, Mr. Steen 
continued, that a decision should be 
sought. 

Members of the committee are as 
follows: Don A. Stevens, General 
Mills, Ine., Minneapolis; M, F. Mul- 
roy, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis; Dean MeNeal, Pillsbury 
Mills, Ine., Minneapolis; Atherton 
Bean, International Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis; Howard Taylor, Centennial 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle; Elmer W. 
Reed, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita; 
J. C. Mitchell, Burrus Mills, Inc., 
Dallas; and Paul M. Marshall, Na- 
tional Soft Wheat Millers Assn., 
Chicago. 

Herman Fakler, vice president of 
the federation and Washington rep- 
resentative, gave a resume of the 
Washington situation, 


Budget 

The budget for 1954 was adopted 
as follows: Federation, $165,000; ex- 
port program, $42,000; and the Wheat 
Flour Institute, $177,950. The dues 
rates are to be continued as is for a 
time following the new plan adopted 
some months ago. Rates are to be 
determined on the 1953 output of 
the member mill, with .001¢ for each 
sack of wheat, durum and rye tagged 
for the federation; .0003¢ for each 
sack for mills supporting the export 
program; and .0012¢ for each sack 
of production of mills supporting the 
Wheat Flour Institute. 

Authorization was given the mill- 
feed committee to confer with repre- 
sentatives of the feed manufacturing 
industry and other groups to consider 
the revision of certain trade termi- 
nology, such as quick shipment, etc. 
The committee also was told to ex- 
plore the desirability of changes in 
futures trading, such as the inaugur- 
ation of trading in millfeed futures at 
Chicago, and certain modifications in 
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MNF Directors to Seek USDA 
Policy Statement on Surpluses 


trading at Kansas City. J. Lawton 
Cook, Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co., Denver, chairman of the com- 
mittee, is to guide his committee in 
these steps, and to report to the 
executive committee of the MNF. 

Robert V. Harris, Harris Milling 
Co., Owosso, Mich., reported on the 
perennial problem of dealing with 
weights and measures officials on 
variations in flour package weights, 
mostly family flour. The executive 
committee recommendation was for 
the committee handling the problem 
to continue to cooperate with weights 
and measures officials and try to 
work out a mutually satisfactory 
basis for everyone concerned. 


Grain Sanitation 

Howard W. Files, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., chairman of the grain sanitation 
policy committee, reported on its ac- 
complishments in the last year, and 
was assisted by Herman Fakler, MNF 
Washington representative, and Wil- 
liam H. Bowman, Acme-Evans Co., 
Indianapolis. Mr. Bowman, who has 
served as the flour millers’ repre- 
sentative on a 15-man industry-gov- 
ernment committee studying’ the 
grain sanitation problem, was given 
a vote of thanks for his work. A vote 
of continuing approval! also was given 
the program which was announced 
last year at the federation conven- 
tion. 

Alternates present were Forest 
Wilson, Quaker Oats Co., Chicago; 
G. E. Johnson, Iglehart Bros. Divi- 
sion, Evansville, Ind.; R. G. Meyers, 


Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, and 
George E. Kelley, Bay State Milling 
Co., Winona, Minn. 


The following millers were named 
to the executive committee of the 
MNF, to serve during 1954: Frank A. 
Yost, Hopkinsville (Ky.) Milling Co.; 
W. P. Bomar, Bewley Mills, Fort 
Worth; M. A. Briggs, Austin Heaton 
Co., Durham, N. C.; L. O. Bracy, 
Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, Mich.; 
R. S. Dickinson, Nebraska Consoli- 
dated Mills, Omaha; Howard W. 
Files, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis; G. S. Kennedy, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis; Fred W. Lake, 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., 
Denver; John L. Locke, Fisher Flour- 
ing Mills Co., Seattle; M. F. Mulroy, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis; Henry D. Pahl, Mennel Milling 
Co., Toledo; Ralph C. Sowden, New 
Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kan- 
sas; Charles Ritz, International Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis; John J. Vanier, 
Western Star Milling Co., Salina, 
Kansas; D. H. Wilson, B. A. Eckhart 
Milling Co., Chicago. 

Named again as corporate officers 
were Herman Steen, Chicago, vice 
president; Herman Fakler, Washing- 
ton, vice president; Hill Clark, trea- 
surer; Marguerite Gifford, assistant 
treasurer. 

Named vice chairmen: first, Henry 
D. Pahl; second, Fred W. Lake. 


Placed on retirement committee: 
A. James Sowden, New Era Milling 
Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, succeed- 
ing his father. 





New York’s Bakery Strike 
Settled for Wage Increase 


NEW YORK — The strike of pro- 
duction workers which had kept ma- 
jor metrepolitan chain bakeries idle 
since May 1 was settled at 4 a.m. 
May 14 when an increase of 6¢ an 
hour and a 40-hour week were agreed 
upon by both parties to the dispute. 

Operations were resumed immedi- 
ately, with bread in regular outlets 
over the weekend. 

The Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers International Union of 
America, Local 50, had asked for a 
reduction in the work week from 40 
to 35 hours at no reduction in pay. 
Fringe welfare benefits were also 
granted, to go into effect next Oc- 
tober, when the employer contribu- 
tion to the welfare fund will go to 


$3.30 from $2.70. 


The baking firms involved were the 
Ward Baking Co., General Baking 
Co., Continental Baking Co,, Ameri- 
can Bakeries Co. and S. B. Thomas, 


Inc. Inside workers on strike totaled 
1,400 in the metropolitan area, with 
1,500 driver-salesmen also idle. 

Work also resumed in upstate New 
York areas where strikes had been 
called. 
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O. E. Bedell to Head 
Wichita Exchange 


WICHITA, KANSAS—O. E. Bedell, 
Adair Grain Co., was elected president 
of the Wichita Board of Trade, May 4. 
Russell W. Payne, Consolidated Flour 
Mills Co., was named vice president. 
The secretary-treasurer will be chos- 
en at a later meeting. 

Newly elected directors are Thomas 
Robert Scully, General Mills, Inc.; 
Ernest E. French, Sam P. Wallingford 
Grain Corp. and the retiring presi- 
dent, Charles P. Garretson, Garretson 
Grain Co, 








Drouth Aid to 


WASHINGTON — Commodity Sta- 
bilization Service officials are now 
planning to wind up the drouth re- 
lief program at the close of this fiscal 
year, June 30. 

At the present time reduced price 
grains are still being made available 
to feeders and feed manufacturers in 
five badly stricken drouth disaster 
states. The program has been operat- 


End June 30 


ing on a 30-day basis subject to steady 
review by officials here. 

Recent instructions sent to field 
offices in the states still in the pro- 
gram authorized continued availa- 
bility of the cut-price feed supplies 
through June 30. And at that time, 
unless some unforeseen pressure 
arises, the program will be halted as 
no longer necessary. 
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Army Gradually 
Closing Its 
Bakeries 


American Bakers Assn. 
Head Says Industry 
Can Supply Needs 


CHICAGO—The closing of bakeries 
now operated by the U.S. Department 
of the Army will provide individual 
bakers with another opportunity for 
service to the nation, according to 
E. E. Kelley, Jr., president of the 
American Bakers Assn. 

Commenting on a report that the 
Army is gradually closing its bakeries 
in the U.S., Mr. Kelley pointed out 
that the ABA national affairs com- 
mittee, headed by John T. McCarthy, 
Toledo, “has been in close contact 
with this matter for some time.” 

In Washington, Col. J. S. Kujawski, 
Food Service Division, Office of the 
Quartermaster General, told the 
House Appropriations Committee re- 
cently that the army will have 26 
bread bakeries in the country in 
1955, nine less than the 35 in opera- 
tion during 1954. There will be 24 
bakeries overseas both years, he said. 

“The trend with respect to bakeries 
is downward,” Col. Kujawski said. 
He then told the committee: 

“We are still in the process of 
closing bakeries where economy or 
other military reasons dictate such 
closing.” 

A bill, H.R. 8832, proposes that 
government facilities be permitted to 
operate only in cases where civilian 
business cannot supply the necessary 
services. The House subcommittee on 
intergovernmental relations has rec- 
ommended that the government re- 
move itself from the operation of 
such facilities as bakeries and food 
commissaries. 

“There are bakers in virtually ev- 
ery army camp area who are equipped 
to supply the daily needs of the armed 
forces,” Mr. Kelley said. “The army 
can be sure of uniformly high quality, 
fully nutritious products when sup- 
plied by a baker. 

“The army statement, I believe, is 
a significant indication of a trend to 
less government competition with pri- 
vate business. We hope sincerely that 
that trend will continue.” 
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Paul Holton Heads 
Midwest Chemists 


CHICAGO — New officers of the 
Midwest Section of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists were 
installed at the regular meeting of 
the group May 7. Paul Holton, Paul 
Holton Co., Chicago, moved up to 
the chairman’s post; James. W. 
Evans, American Maize Products Co., 
Roby, Ind., was elected vice chairman 
and program chairman; and William 
B. Bradley, American Institute of 
Baking, Chicago, became secretary- 
treasurer. 

A varied program drew around 75 
members, guests and ladies to the 
meeting. In the afternoon the party 
toured the new Pepperidge Farm 
Bakery at Downers Grove, Ill. Later, 
the group convened at the Cypress 
Inn, Hinsdale, Ill., for dinner and a 
short business meeting. A film, ‘The 
Production of Beer,’’ was shown. 
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Net Income of 
21 Bakeries 


Up During '53 


WASHINGTON — The net income 
(after taxes) in the baking industry 
was larger in 1953 than in 1952, ac- 
cording to data compiled by the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York from 
financial reports published so far this 
year. The net income represented a 
drop of 1/10 of 1% of baking industry 
sales over the previous year, however. 

The compilation shows that 21 bak- 
eries had a net income of $54,340,000 
in 1953, compared with $52,769,000 
in 1952. 

All other food manufacturing 
groups had larger net incomes in 1953 
except the sugar group. 

The bakeries’ net income in 1953 
was 12% of the net assets as com- 
pared with 12.2% in 1952. The com- 
parison as percentage of sales was 
3.5% in 1953, compared with 3.6% 
in 1952. 





Scholarship in 
Milling Offered 


DENTON, TEXAS — A scholarship 
for the Kansas State College milling 
school has been offered to a qualified 
graduate of the Denton public high 
schools by E. W. Morrison, president 
of the Morrisen Milling Co. 

The scholarship would amount to 
$300 annually for the four years of 
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Wheat Field Day 
Set for June 18 


KANSAS CITY—The board of directors of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
railroad will attend the forthcoming Kansas Wheat Improvement Assn. field 
day near here in a body, according to advice this week from Paul Uhlmann, 
a member of that board. The annual field day activities will be held June 
18 on the Overland Park, Kansas, farm operated by Mr. Uhlmann, who is 
president of the Standard Milling Co. Other prominent millers who are on 
the Katy board include W. P. Bomar, president of Bewley Mills, Fort Worth, 
and Kay Kimball, head of the Kimball Milling Co., Fort Worth. 

Other directors of the Katy include Edwin F. Blair, Hughes, Hubbard, 
Blair & Reed, New York; Abraham M. Buchman, Buchman & Buchman, 
New York; James A. Elkins, City National Bank, Houston; Donald V. Fraser, 
president of the M-K-T railroad, St. Louis; Richard B. George, R. B. George 
Investments, Inc., Dallas; Henry J. Hammack, Kansas City Trimming Supply 
Co., Kansas City; Kenneth J. Hanau, executive vice president, Wagner Baking 
Corp., Newark; Paul B. Jamison, International Shoe Co., St. Louis; W. L. 
Kistler, Jr., W. L. Kistler, Inc., Tulsa; Bernard C. MacDonald, B. C. Mac- 
Donald & Co., St. Louis; Sidney Maestre, Mercantile Trust Co., St. Louis; 
William J. Morris, Continental Supply Co., Dallas; Charles E. Naylor, Main- 
tenance Engineering Corp., Houston; Robert D. Sanders, Aponaug Manufac- 
turing Co., Jackson, Miss.; Kenneth A. Spencer, Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas 
City; Oscar J. Tolmas, Tolmas Construction Co,, New Orleans; William K. 
Warren, Warren Petroleum Co., Tulsa, and Otto Fuerst, New York. 

Mr. Fraser, president of the M-K-T board, indicated that a sgecial 
meeting of the board will be held in Kansas City June 18 in order that the 
members may attend the field day events in a group. 

Considerable interest is developing for the wheat support topic which 
will be aired during the speakers’ portion of the field day program. The 
association has been fortunate in obtaining two leading agricultural econo- 
mists to present each side of the crop support picture. 

To discuss the favorable features of flexible price supports on wheat will 
be Dale E. Hathaway, agricultural economist of Michigan State College, East 
Lansing. The logical aspects of the present system of mandatory fixed supports 
for wheat will be pointed out by C. Clyde Mitchell, University of Nebraska 


the course in the Department of 
Flour and Feed Milling Industries at 
the college, a total of $1,200. 

In making the offer last week to 
Chester Strickland, superintendent of 
the Denton public school system, Mr. 
Morrison said the scholarship was 
offered “to help some deserving, needy 
youth to obtain a college education 
and prepare himself for a lifework in 
America’s most dependable industry 
—wheat flour, corn meal and com- 
mercial feed milling.” 

Mr. Morrison pointed out that mill- 
ing is an ancient industry but like 
all others today requires better-edu- 
cated, more highly trained members. 

Qualifications for applicants for the 
scholarship, Mr. Morrison said, include 
a B grade or better in high school 
and aptitude in mathematics and 
chemistry. While in college the stu- 
dent should maintain a B average 
and have no grade below C to main- 
tain the scholarship and work during 
the summer holidays at the Morrison 
plant at Denton for the standard 
wages for the job assigned him. 

The recipient of the scholarship 
also must agree to work for the Mor- 
rison Milling Co. for a year after 
graduation in an assigned job. After 
this, Mr. Morrison said, “his obliga- 
tion to the Morrison Milling Co. will 
cease, though we shall hope that he 
will become a valued lifetime em- 
ployee.” 
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PRICE RELATIONSHIP 

WINNIPEG—The average domes- 
tic price for Canadian amber durum 
wheat in March, 1954, basis No. 1 
C. W. amber durum in store, lake- 
head, was $2.09 bu., while the export 
or Class 2 price was $2.82 bu. On this 
basis the average export price was 
73¢ more than the average price re- 
alized on domestic sales. 





economist, Lincoln. 
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A showing and explanation of the experimental wheat plots on the 
Uhlmann farm will begin at 1:30 p.m., and the speakers program will be 
held at 3 p.m. Immediately following the discussion on the wheat support 
program there will be a barbecue lunch served with the compliments of the 
Kansas Wheat Improvement Assn., sponsors of the event. 





MNF Official Outlines 25 Years of Changes in the Milling Industry 


CHICAGO—A revealing analysis of 
wheat flour mill capacity decreases 
and increases between 1929 and 1954 
was presented at the Millers National 
Federation meeting by Herman Steen, 
vice president of the MNF. 

Among the “surprises” of the re- 
port was the figure showing that 
capacity increases in existing mills 
between 1929 and 1954 totaled more 
than 275,000 sacks daily. The total 
increase was well over half of the 
capacity closed. 

Another “surprise’’ was the infor- 


mation indicating only a relatively 
small number of closed mills were at 
some time reopened during the 25- 


year period. The total amount of re- 
claimed idle capacity was shown to be 
only 43,000 sacks in 23 plants 

A general summary of Mr. Steen’s 


presentation, covering the 25-year 
changes, follows: 
No. of mill (1929) 641 (1954) 277 
Capacity 1,185,935 cwt 902,385 ewt. 
Mills cl i 278 459,240 ewt, 
Mills burned . 48 93,075 cwt. 
Capacity in 

creases 327 277,805 cwt. 


Capacity dé 


creases 31 103,330 ewt 


New mills 21 50,400 ewt. 
Closed mills 

reopened 23 43,500 cwt. 
Small mills 

enlarged 24 13,420 cwt 


Mr. Steen’s analysis covers wheat 
flour mills and durum mills of more 
than 400 sacks daily capacity, and it 
applies to individual plants, not com- 
panies. 

Active Capacity 

The figures on numbers of active 
mills show rather consistent decreases 
from 541 in 1929 to 277 now. 

Active milling capacity decreased 


from almost 1,200,000 sacks daily in 
1929 to a little more than 1 million 
sacks at the time of Pearl Harbor in 
1941. Then there was an upward surge 
of 100,000 sacks with wartime de- 
mand and especially postwar demand 
abroad. During the milling depression 
of the past six years, the capacity 
total has declined to about 900,000 
sacks. The net decline for the 25 
years is about 283,000 sacks, or about 
24%. 

Mr. Steen said he felt these figures 
were as accurate as possible. How- 
ever, he said, until recent years it was 
an industry practice to overstate mill 
capacity, while now there is a ten- 
dency to understate it. 


A regional breakdown for changes 
between 1929 and 1954 shows this in- 
formation. For the Southeast, the 
change was from 60 mills with 80,000 
sacks daily capacity to 39 mills with 
58,000 sacks capacity. The central- 
eastern region—north of the Poto- 
mac and Ohio and east of the Missis- 
sippi but excluding Buffalo and in- 
cluding Missouri except Kansas City 
and St. Joseph—had 164 mills with 
280,000 sacks capacity 25 years ago; 
Now there are 68 mills with 170,000 
sacks capacity. 

The spring wheat area — Buffalo, 
Minnesota and the Dakotas— had 62 
mills with almost 300,000 sacks capac- 
ity in 1929; now there are 36 mills 
with almost 225,000 sacks. 

The Southwest — including states 
from Texas north to Iowa, Nebraska 
and Colorado, plus St. Joseph and 
Kansas City—had 188 mills with a 
capacity close to 400,000 sacks in 
1929; now the area has 94 mills and 


a capacity of a little more 
325,000 sacks. 

The Mountain and Pacific states 
had 67 mills with 130,000 sacks ca- 
pacity in 1929; now the area has 40 
mills with 120,000 sacks. 


Mills Closed 

Figures on mills closed since 1929 
and their capacity show a total of 
278 mills and a capacity of 459,240 
sacks. Mr. Steen presented figures for 
three-year periods, and one surprise 
was the first period, 1930-32, when 
35 mills with a total capacity of al- 
most 80,000 sacks closed. The next 
periods show a considerable amount 
of additional closings. The total 
amount of capacity involved was in 
excess of 100,000 sacks before Pearl! 
Harbor, besides the 80,000 sacks for 
the early depression years. Closings 
were less during the war and postwar 
years, but the process continued. 
Then during the last six years, 132 
mills with 147,000 sacks of capacity 
were closed. 

The total of closed capacity in the 
25 years is equal to half of the total 
capacity being operated today. It may 
be noted that the same number of 
mills and about the same total ca- 
pacity were closed during the first 18 
years of the study as during the past 
six years. 

Mr. Steen emphasized that his 
analysis showed the proportion of 
closed mills which were definitely ob- 
solete was very high. Not less than 
two-thirds of the closed mills and the 
closed capacity were obsolete before 
the end of their active lives, he said. 


By closed mills, Mr. Steen meant 


than 


entire plants which halted flour pro- 
duction. There are other cases where 
mills reduced capacity. The report 
showed that between 1929 and 1954 
there were 31 instances of decreases 
totaling 103,000 sacks capacity. Most 
of the reduction took place in the late 
30’s, when a considerable amount of 
Minneapolis capacity was moved else- 
where or eliminated, and recently, 

Destroyed by fire in the 25-year 
period were 48 mills with a capacity 
of about 93,000 sacks. These figures 
do not include idle mills destroyed, 

Capacity Increases 

Reporting “capacity increases,” Mr. 
Steen explained that this term meant 
expanding or enlarging existing mills. 
The analysis showed 327 increases 
Since 1929, amounting to more than 
275,000 sacks, (This doesn’t mean 327 
mills since there are a fair number 
of repeaters.) 

Mr. Steen pointed out that more 
than half of the increase has occurred 
since the end of the war. The in- 
creases have been general through- 
out the industry, especially in recent 
years, he noted, and a majority of 
plants are now larger than they were 
10 or 12 years ago. The total increase 
is well over half the capacity closed, 
Mr. Steen pointed out. 

As far as new mills are concerned, 
the record showed 21 such plants, 
with a total capacity of 50,000 sacks. 
Five of the new mills succeeded other 
mills destroyed by fire. 


Reopening Mills 
Many persons believe the process 
of reopening mills was very extensive 
during World War II. However, Mr. 
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D. K. Webster, Jr. 


NEW CHAIRMAN —D. K. Webster, 
Jr., president of the H. K. Webster 
Co., Lawrence, Mass., is the newly- 
elect™! chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn, Mr. Webster was 
elected by the AFMA board at its 
annual meeting during the associa- 
tion’s annual convention in the Con- 
rad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, May 5-7. 
He succeeds J. D. Sykes, Ralston 
Purina Co., St. Louis. Mr. Webster 
was born and raised in Lawrence 
and attended the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, graduating 
from that school in 1919. The next 
year he joined the H. K. Webster 
Co. and has been with them ever 
since. Mr. Webster served as treas- 
urer before assuming the presidency. 
In addition, he has also served as 
treasurer for the New England By- 
Products Corp. of Boston since 1923. 





Steen’s report showed the amount of 
reclaimed capacity during a quarter 
century was only 43,000 sacks, in 23 
plants. Furthermore only nine of 
these reopenings occurred during 
World War IU and one in the postwar 
period of heavy exports. Mr. Steen 
said the figures seem to prove that 
once a mill goes out of production for 
any considerable period, it is un- 
likely that it will go back into oper- 
ation 

Of the 23 closed mills which were 
reopened, 17 were later closed again. 

In regard to present idle capacity 
(as distinct from miils partially or 
wholly dismantled), Mr. Steen said 
the total is less than 100,000 sacks of 
daily capacity. A substantial part of 
this, he added, is such that it could 
not be operated without a great deal 
of vefurbishing and expense. 

Mr. Steen's figures on small mills 
enlarged showed that 24 mills of 400 
sacks and less capacity had been en- 
larged to more than 400 sacks. The 
total capacity of these mills is 13,420 
sacks 
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Joins Dairy Bag Firm 


MIAMI, FLA. — Cecil Hunt has 
been appointed manager of the 
Dairy Bag Co., it was announced by 
the company recently. Mr. Hunt 
formerly was with the Dayton (Ohio) 
Bag & Burlap Co, for 10 years and 
is well . .own in the feed and feed 
ingredient, trades. Dairy Bag Co. han- 
dies a full line of burlap and cotton 
bags. 
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MNF Notes “Real Progress”’ 
in Improving Climate 
for Flour Export Trade 


CHICAGO — Real progress was 
made during the year in improving 
the climate and competitive basis for 
flour exports, and for the first time 
in many years the milling industry 
now has the basic tools to work with- 
in a competitive world market. 

This observation highlights the 
portion of the Millers National Fed- 
eration annual report on the current 
export scene, as presented to mem- 
bers at the organization’s annual con- 
vention May 17-19. 

“The total volume of U.S. exports, 
of course, depends in considerable 
degree upon foreign market demand 
and shipments from other flour ex- 
porting countries,” the report states. 
“The restrictions that have tied the 
hands of U.S. exporters, however, 
have been loosened and no longer 
should millers be forced to sit on the 
sidelines and watch other countries 
play export ball.” 

The report reviews developments 
under the three types of flour export 
programs in effect—the International 
Wheat Agreement, the non-IWA ex- 
port program and special government 
programs. 


More Adequate Quotas 

U.S. flour exports under the new 
IWA have been relatively favorable 
in comparison with other export 
countries, due, in part to the more 
adequate import quotas that it pro- 
vides. The U.S. share of the revised 
guaranteed sales is 209,558,000 bu., 
about half of the total IWA figure. 
A reduction was made necessary by 
withdrawal of the U.K. from pact. 
The IWA accounts for about half of 
the estimated world trade in wheat 
and flour. 

Because of the reduction in the 
share of world trade coming within 
the new agreement, it was necessary 
to give special attention to non-IWA 
exports, the report continues. The 
subsidy program put into effect in 
December permits the sale of Com- 
modity Credit Corp. wheat at dis- 
count prices for export 


“This program,” MNF states, “has 
worked very well in making the U.S. 
competitive in world markets outside 
of IWA. It is proving to be a very 
helpful supplement to the IWA pro- 
gram, especially for flour exports 
which need to be competitive 
throughout the year in all markets.” 

Concerning the special government 
programs, the MNF report states: 

“A number of special government 
aid programs involving surplus agri- 
cultural commodities, notably wheat 
including flour, were adopted during 
the first session of the 83rd Congress. 
These programs include Public Law 
216 (Famine and Emergency Aid) 
and Sec. 550 of the 1953 M.S.A. Act. 
Because of the special features or aid 
involved, these programs where ap- 
plicable give the U.S. an export ad- 
vantage. Current indications point to 
a further expansion of the special 
type program in the present session 
of Congress in an effort to expand 
U.S. exports of wheat and flour. 

“Flour shipments to Bolivia and 
East Germany have been particularly 
aided by these types of programs. 
Exports of flour under Sec. 550 
proved disappointing largely due to 
the fact that the aid was limited 
primarily to countries with defense 
programs which included few im- 
portant flour importing countries. It 
is expected, however, that in any 
new legislation no limitation will be 
placed upon movement to the mar- 
kets of the free world.” 


Mill Construction 

The report also comments on oth- 
er factors affecting export trade, in- 
cluding the construction of flour mills 
in traditional flour importing mar- 
kets. This has been one of the ma- 
jor problems of flour exporters in 
recent years, it declares. 

“In many cases it has become evi- 
dent that such projects were not 
based on sound economic operations, 
and as a result, special protection 
and import restrictions have resuit- 





Soft Wheat Millers 
Elect Otis B. Jones 


CHICAGO—Otis B. Jones, Rapidan 
(Va.) Milling Co., was elected as 
the new president of the National 
Soft Wheat Millers Assn. at a meet- 
ing of the group at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, May 18. Mr. 
Jones will be installed in the annual 
convention of the organization in 
Roanoke, Va., May 28-29. 

Other officers named are R. C. 
Bryson, Statesville (N.C.) Flour 
Mills, vice president; Paul M, Mar- 
shall, Chicago, executive vice presi- 
dent and secretary, and M. W. Fuhr- 
er, Fuhrer-Ford Milling Co., Mt. Ver- 
non, Ind., treasurer. 

Elected to the executive commit- 
tee are Mr. Jones, Mr. Bryson with 
C. B. Fretwell, Spartan Mill & Grain 
Co., Spartanburg, S.C.; K. C. Keiley, 
Igleheart Bros., Evansville, Ind., and 
J. E. Skidmore, J. Allen Smith & 
Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 


Part of the program of the break- 
fast meeting of the association con- 


sisted of testimonials to Frank A. 
Yost, Hopkinsvile (Ky.) Milling Co., 
a past president of the group. Mr. 
Yost, Hopkinsville (Ky.) Milling Co., 
the Millers National Federation the 
previous day, Many letters from per- 
sons outside the milling industry 
were read commending Mr. Yost for 
his active interest in civic, spiritual, 
cultural and educational affairs. 

The testimonial was to culminate 
at the annual banquet of the MNF 
the evening of May 18 with the pre- 
sentation of a commission as a Ken- 
tucky colonel to Mr. Yost from Gov. 
Weatherby of Kentucky. The pre- 
sentation was to be made by Howard 
W. Files, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis. 

Around 30 directors and members 
of the Soft Wheat Millers group 
attended the breakfast. Special 
guests were immediate past presi- 
dents of the MNF, Ralph C. Sowden, 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas, and Mr. Files. 
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ed from the construction of new 
mills,” MNF states. 

The federation, as a first step in 
dealing with this problem, made a 
special study and prepared a pam- 
phlet on the subject which has since 
been widely distributed in official 
and trade channels. It appears to 
have been used quite effectively in 
a number of situations where new 
mill projects were under considera- 
tion, MNF says. 

Gordon Boals, director of MNF ex- 
port programs, was asked to go with 
the government trade mission to 
Asia this spring and A. B. Sparboe, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., who heads the 
MNF export advisory committee, was 
named to the mission to Latin Amer- 
ica. The aim of the missions is to 
seek opportunities to expand trade 
in food and fiber. 


Joint Effort 

Before the organization of the 
trade missions, the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture and the federation en- 
tered a joint project seeking specifi- 
cally to expand markets for wheat 
and flour in the Far East. The fed- 
eration and USDA agreed that the 
Foreign Agricultural Service will 
make available a grain marketing 
specialist to carry out the work pro- 
vided for in the agreement and that 
the federation will provide the serv- 
ices of Mr. Boals to assist with the 
work. 

To the extent possible, the objec- 
tives of this project will be carried 
forward simultaneously with the 
work of the agricultural trade mis- 
sion in those countries included in 
the Asia mission’s itinerary, the re- 


port notes. Earl Pollack was as- 
signed by FAS to work with Mr. 
Boals. 


The federation in the past year 
continued joint sponsorship with the 
Oregon Wheat Commission of re- 
search at Women’s Christian College 
in Madras, India. Work was done 
on testing wheat products that 
might be most suitable for use in 
supplementing food needs in rice 
deficit areas. 

“The project provides the federa- 
tion with a unique research base at 
grass roots levels in a very impor- 
tant part of the world at the pres- 
ent time,” the report states. 
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Hathaway Bakeries 
Elects Officers 


BOSTON — At the annual meeting 
of the board of directors of Hathaway 
Bakeries, Inc., John S. Slater was 
elected chairman of the board and 
S. Carl Crosby, president. 

Mr. Crosby started his career with 
the company in 1921 and advanced 
through the various phases of the 
operation from the production de- 
partment, route salesman, etc. In 
1945 he was appointed assistant to 
the president and a year later general 
manager. 

Other officers elected were as fol- 
lows: Elmer F. Hathaway, Boston, 
and James S. Malley, Rochester, N.Y., 
vice presidents; William E. Freeman, 
treasurer and secretary and B. Del- 
more Doe, assistant treasurer. Both 
are of Boston. Directors elected were 
Jacob M. Arvey, Chicago; James S. 
Borck, Bridgeport, Conn; Oscar Getz, 
Chicago; S. Carl Crosby, Thomas A. 
Pappas, and John S. Slater of Boston. 
BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 

STEM RUST CONTROL 

FARGO, N.D. — If the common 
barberry plant can be wiped out com- 
pletely, stem rust can be brought 
under better control, claims the 
North Dakota extension service. 
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USDA May Halt 
GR-261-2 
Wheat Sales 


WASHINGTON- Win a probable 
carryover of wheat in excess of 900 
million bushels, it now seems cer- 
tain that before the new crop har- 
vest moves the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture will halt its sales of 
wheat for export under GR-261 and 
GR-262 in an effort to sustain a 
firm price under new crop wheat 

The storage tightness, while real, 
may not be as bad as the govern- 
ment has forecast and it is likely 
that in the Southwest after the 
USDA goes through the motions of 
making loans for wheat stored on 
the ground and other temporary de- 
vices most of the winter wheat crop 
will find loan cover. 


A factor which lays behind the new 
crop harvest is the outlook in west- 
ern Europe, where harvest and grow- 
ing conditions are not as optimistic 
as last year. According to trade re- 
ports, Italy, which had contemplat- 
ed wheat exports of 3 to 4 million 
bushels, is now sitting on its stocks 
against the prospect of a broadly 
reduced crop this year. 

Looming behind the whole world 
food outlook is the tense internation- 
al situation in the Far East. A’ U.S. 
move into Indo-China would vastly 
alter all calculations made heretofore. 
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Chemists to Hear Talk 
On New Bread Process 


ST. PAUL—A new process for the 
production of yeast raised bread and 
rolls will be reported to members of 
the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists at the annual meeting in 
Denver, May 23-27. The process, in- 
volving the use of a stable liquid 
ferment in place of the sponge, will 
be described by Dr. R. P. Choi of the 
American Dry Milk Institute. 

The ferment is produced by allow- 
ing a portion of the bread ingredients 





that is, water, yeast, yeast food, 
malt, sugar and nonfat dry milk 
solids—to ferment at 100°F. for a 


period of 4 to 16 hours. The mature 
ferment is mixed with the flour and 
remaining ingredients and processed 
in standard bakery equipment, fol- 
lowing conventional manufacturing 
procedures. 

The paper on this process is not 
listed in the final program of the 
AACC meeting, but it will be pre- 
sented during the baking chemistry 
and technology session May 24. 
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Chicago Production Men 
Discuss Quality Control 


CHICAGO — The Chicago Bakery 
Production Club was given a round- 
up on “Quality Control in the Bake 
Shop,” for both wholesale and retail 
bakers at its regular monthly meet- 
ing at the Civic Opera Building the 
evening of May 12. 

The speaker was Frank R. Schwain, 
Procter & Gamble Distributing Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, who teld around 60 
members and guests present that the 
production man determines the ex- 
tent to which quality control is prac- 
ticed in a plant. Quality control, he 
reminded, is necessary since premium 
quality can be sold at a premium 
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price to realize a premium profit. 

He described the five functions of 
quality control as follows: 

1. Raw materials check. 

2. Formula control. 

3. Setting of product quality 

standards. 

4. Maintenance of product qual- 

ity standards. 
5. Sanitation. 

During a business session, a slate of 
officers was presented to the club by 
the nominating committee. The chair- 
man was Ralph Mitchell, American 
Bakeries, Inc. The following men 
were nominated as candidates with 
no opposition: Joseph Cryns, Chicago 
Quartermaster Food & Container In- 
stitute, president; Henry Solle, Amer- 
ican Bakeries, Inc., vice president; 
James R. McLaughlin, Ekco Products 
Co., secretary; and Arthur H. Gard- 
ner, Standard Brands, Inc., program 
chairman. 

Rival candidates for the treasurer's 
job are James Bay, Bay Foods, Inc.; 
and Paul Clock, Ward Baking Co. 
The balloting will be held at next 
month’s meeting. 
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Hot Spot Detector 
Sues PTC Cable Co. 


ST. PAUL — Hot Spot Detector, 
Inc., Des Moines, has filed a suit in 
St. Paul federal court for $1 million 
damages against PTC Cable Co., St. 
Paul, and its president, Herbert F. 
Dalgish. 

Hot Spot, manufacturer of systems 
for measuring temperatures in stored 
grains, feed and other commodities, 
alleged that the defendants “em- 
barked on a deliberate and wide- 
spread campaign of threats to and 
harassments of the men in the grain 
and food industries in the event they 
purchased or considered purchasing 
Hot Spot equipment.” 

The suit alleges that the PTC firm 
told clients of Hot Spot systems that 
PTC had applied for patents on simi- 
lar equipment and that in the event 
the patents were granted, clients of 
Hot Spot systems would be sued for 
infringements of patent laws. 

The suit asks $500,000 damages and 
$500,000 punitive damages. The de- 
fendants have not filed their answer. 








Good Rains 


Favor Crops 
in Southwest 


Exceptionally good rains favored 
the southwestern winter wheat belt 
again within the last week and sub- 
stantial moisture was reported from 
the Texas panhandle, western Ne- 
braska and throughout Kansas, in- 
cluding the western third of the state. 


A recent Kansas weather and crop 
development report indicated that the 
cool weather of a week ago tended 
to slow growth and development and 
in a few instances caused some dam- 
age. 

In the northern Pacific territory a 
few windy days dried out the top 
soil and a warm general rain would 
be welcome. In this same territory 
wheat, barley and oats seeding is 
about done while farther south, in 
the Kansas area, wheat was reported 
to be 34% headed. Northern U.S. 
points reported that wheat seeding is 
over half completed. 

The cheering report of rainfall in 
the Southwest indicated that the 
heaviest rainfall was in north central 
to northwestern Kansas, an area 
which will benefit greatly from the 
precipitation. In the southwestern 
section of the state where much of 
the crop has been abandoned there 
were some good rains, too, and the 
moisture will aid the condition of the 
surviving plants. 


In the western part of Kansas the 
following precipitation reports were 
received as a result of the week-end 
rains: Goodland .74 inch, Hugoton 
1.76, Liberal 1.12, Johnson 1.40, Jew- 
ell 2.22, Norton 1.34, Phillipsburg 1.32, 
Hoxie 1.56, Oakley 1.62, Colby 2.17 
and St. Francis 1.09. In eastern and 
southern Kansas the rains averaged 
from one half to one inch. 


Texas and Oklahoma precipitation 
included one inch at Dewey, Drum- 
mond .50, Guymon .82, Amarillo .88, 
Stinnet 1.00, Texhoma 2.00, Dalhart 
2.11, Perryton 1.11, Shamrock .49 
and Spearman .45. In Nebraska it 
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was .92 inch at North Platte, Hast- 
ings 3.00, Scottsbluff, 1.40, Imperial 
1.71 and Lexington .45. 
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MONSANTO DIVIDENDS 


ST. LOUIS—The board of directors 
of the Monsanto Chemical Co, has 
declared a regular quarterly dividend 
of 624%¢ a share on the company’s 
common stock, payable June 15 to 
holders of record May 25. At the same 
time, the board declared a dividend 
of 96%¢ a share on the company’s 
preference stock, series C. This divi- 
dend, which covers June 1 to Aug. 31, 
is payable Sept. 1 to holders of record 
on Aug. 10. 
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E. N. Puckett, Union 
Equity Manager, Dies 


ENID, OKLA. — E. Newton 
Puckett, well known manager of the 
Union Equity Cooperative Exchange 
of Enid, died in his hotel room here 
May 7. Death apparently was due to 
a heart attack. Mr. Puckett was a 
founder of Union Equity in 1926, 
and through his direction the group 
expanded to become one of the larg- 
est wheat handlers in the country. 

A resident of Truth or Conse- 
quences, N.M., during the past few 
years, Mr. Puckett continued to main- 
tain his leadership of the Oklahoma 
cooperative by commuting between 
Enid and New Mexico, In recent 
months he was spending much time in 
Enid, directing the expansion of the 
group’s million bushel storage hold- 
ings here. 

At his death there were 85 stock- 
holding companies owning 135 eleva- 
tors in the Union Equity organization. 
A son, Edward Puckett, is active in 
the business. In addition, he is sur- 
vived by his widow and eight other 
children. 
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NEW 200,000 BU. ELEVATOR 

PEARL, KANSAS — Construction 
has begun on a 200,000 bu. elevator 
here for the Pearl Cooperative Ele- 
vator Co. The elevator, which will 
replace the present structure, will not 
be completed in time for the 1954 
harvest. Ralph Willey is manager of 
the firm. 














CCC to Store Old Wheat on Ground in Southwest 


CHICAGO—Marvin L. McLain, di- 
rector of the grain division of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, an- 
nounced May 18 that the Commodity 
Credit Corp. had made contracts for 
the storage of 12 million bushels of 
government-owned wheat on _ the 
ground at St. Joseph, Mo., and 8 mil- 
lion bushels at Ft. Worth. 


The wheat will be stored on ground 
which has been rolled hard and will 
be covered with canvas. The storage 
contracts were made with Burrus 
Mills, Inc., which has facilities at 
both of these points for handling 
ground storage of wheat. It is re- 
ported that only CCC old crop wheat 
will be handled at these points. 


Trade interest has been great in 
this new wheat storage development 
in recent weeks since it represents 
a fundamentally new approach to the 
surplus storage problem and could 
eventually result in a drastic change 
in the concept of warehousing gov- 
ernment wheat. 

Burrus Mills has had previous ex- 
perience in handling wheat in this 
manner in Texas and New Mexico, 
and these projects have proved suc- 


cessful. A year ago the company pre- 
pared to establish facilities in St. 
Joseph for a project of this kind 
for handling its own wheat, but the 
need for them did not develop. 

The site prepared last year com- 
prised 12 acres of flat land adjacent 
to the Burlington grain elevator, 
south of St. Joseph, The area was to 
be served by a headhouse and rail- 
road spur running through the area 
and forming a loop to facilitate easy 
car movement. Cars were to be un- 
loaded into a conventional concrete 
grain elevator pit, with grain to be 
distributed through the headhouse on 
an elevator belt to a pneumatic dis- 
tribution and pickup system. This 
system was to distribute the grain 
to desired points on the ground, and 
the system could be reversed to pick 
up the grain for outshipment. 

Plans were made last year to pile 
grain up to 70 to 80 ft., with pro- 
vision for segregating grades and 
types. In case of heavy rainfall it 
was planned that the area could be 
diked for greater protection against 
surface water. 


Subsequent 


experience probably 


has modified this handling procedure 
to some extent, but the basic princi- 
ple remains the same. 

Experience has proved that stor- 
age of wheat on hard rolled ground 
is superior to storage on flat con- 
crete slabs, since unlike concrete, 
the earth does not sweat but absorbs 
moisture from the grain into the 
subsoil. 

There have been unconfirmed trade 
reports of other projects of a similar 
nature in the Southwest, but so far 
no actual commitments on these ad- 
ditional storage points have been 
made. 

What effect this will have toward 
relieving pressure on the wheat mar- 
ket during the new crop movement 
remains a matter of conjecture, since 
the total capacity of the approved 
projects is not large in relation to 
the surplus. Because of the time re- 
quired to set up storage locations 
of this kind, it is probable that no 
great volume of wheat will be han- 
dled in this manner this year. How- 
ever, successful experience with the 
ground storage system no doubt 
would mean a great expansion of this 
activity, if needed, in the future 
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Dullness again prevailed in flour 
markets last week, and the volume 
of sales held to the low figures re- 
corded the previous week. Flour buy- 
ers, both bakery and family, resisted 
purchases while waiting for new crop 
price developments. 

The seasonal trend to lower prices 
was, in fact, well under way, with 
Kansas City cash wheat premiums 
taking the sharpest cuts of the crop 
year. Spring wheat premiums, mean- 
while, showed more stability. Pur- 
chases of flour were mainly in small 
lots, including some  price-date-of- 
shipment business. 

The settlement of the New York 
bakery strike made no appreciable 
change in the flour sales picture, al- 
though it did have some effect on 
shipments to the plants which had 
been struck. 

Sales by spring wheat mills aver- 
aged 30.4% of five-day capacity, com- 
pared with 22% the previous week. 
Sales by southwestern mills averaged 
32% of capacity, compared with 31% 
the week before. Mills in the central 
states averaged sales of about 35% 
of capacity. 

Family flour prices were lower by 
10@20¢ sack, and demand was light 
throughout the period. 

Export trade was confined to some 
small sales to Latin American coun- 
tries. Canadian exports also were lim- 
ited. 

Flour production slipped back to 
85% of capacity from 87% the week 
before. This compares with 83% pro- 
duction in the comparable week last 
year. Buffalo and Pacific Northwest 
running time improved. (See tables 
on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Flour demand was a 
shade better last week, possibly due 
to the need of some bakers to order 
supplies following settlement of the 
eastern bakery strike. However, vol- 
ume for the period reached only 
30.4% of five-day capacity, compared 
with 22% the previous week and 67% 
a year ago. 

Flour buyers showed no inclination 
to book more than immediate require- 
ments, pending some more definite in- 
dications of price trends as the new 
crop harvest gets under way in the 
deep Southwest. Prices in the spring 
wheat area were relatively stable, 
with patents advancing 2¢ sack for 
the week and clears steady to off 
slightly 

Family flour business, meanwhile, 
was seasonally slow. Prices were low- 
ered 20c sack at the end of the week 
on nationally-advertised brands. Ship- 
ping directions are reported lighter 
than usual for this time of the year. 

Flour production at Minneapolis av- 
eraged 75° of capacity, compared 
with 78% the previous week and 
100% a year ago. For the entire 
Northwest, operations averaged 84% 
of capacity, compared with 85% the 
week before and 84% in the compar- 
able week last year. 

Shipments from spring wheat mills 
averaged 87.4% of capacity, compared 
with 108% the previous week and 
85.5% a year ago. 

Quotations May 14, 100-lb. cottons, 
carlots: Standard patent $6.38@6.43, 
short patent $6.48@6.53, high gluten 
$7.13@7.18, first clears $5.71@6.22, 
whole wheat $6.53, family $6.54@7.45. 
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Flour Trade Continues 
Limited in All Areas 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Flour sales failed to 
show any improvement again in the 
Southwest last week. Sales averaged 
32% of capacity against 31% in the 
previous week and 31% a year ago. 

Bakers continued to show no inter- 
est in buying flour last week, and 
sales of bakery types were very lim- 
ited. There was a scattering of small 
one- or two-car orders for nearby 
shipment, and a fair quantity of price- 
date-of-shipment business. This was 
held down somewhat by the bakery 
strike, but there is indication of some 
upturn due to the settlement of the 
differences in the New York strike. 

Family flour sales were very slow, 
with scarcely any interest shown. Na- 
tional brands went down 10¢ sack 
during the week. Clears remained in 
a tight position with May at a 5¢ 
premium over June. Export interest 
was light, and included only a fair 
number of small sales in Latin Amer- 
ica. 

Quotations, May 14, carlots, Kansas 
City, cottons: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $6.10@6.18, standard 
95% patent $6@6.08, straight $5.95@ 
6.03; established brands of family 
flour $6.35@7.50, first clears $4.50@ 
4.95, second clears $4.35@4.40, 1% 
ash clears or higher $4.15@4.30. 


Wichita: Mills operated 4% days 
at capacity last week. Sales averaged 
33%, compared with 35% the pre- 
ceding week and 39% a year ago. 
Shipping directions were slow to fair. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City, May 
14: Family flour $6.77; bakers short 
patent $6.02; first clears $4.65, second 
clears $4.50. 

Hutchinson: Inquiry was light and 
total business small for mills of 
Hutchinson last week. A small num- 
ber of bakers booked on p.d.s. basis, 
but most of the trade was covered 
to the end of the month. Most seemed 
inclined to book hand-to-mouth until 
the new crop is in. Family flour bus- 
iness was light even with a sharp 


price break. Directions were light, 
with operations at 60%. Family flour 
was off 35¢ while bakery grades were 
unchanged. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City, May 17: Hard winter family 
short patent, in cottons, enriched, 
$6.45@6.55; bakers’ short patent, in 
papers, $5.95@6, standard $5.85@ 
5.90. 


Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was slow, with most of the bookings 
on p.d.s. basis. Shipping directions 
have been good. 

Texas: Sales last week were again 
in very small volume, not over 15 or 
20% of capacity. Running time stayed 
at about three days. Prices were un- 
changed on family, steady on bakers 
and about 15¢ sack higher on clears. 
Quotations May 14th: Extra high pat- 
ent family $7@7.40, high patent $6.80 
@7.20; standard bakers, unenriched, 
$6.35@6.45; first clears, unenriched, 
$4.85@5, delivered T.C.P. ; 

Oklahoma City: Flour sales de- 
clined last week averaging approxi- 
mately 28% compared with 47% a 
week earlier. Bookings were divided 
60.4% to family buyers and 39.6% to 
bakers. Operations were 100%. Quo- 
tations, delivered Oklahoma points 
May 15: carlots family short patent 
$6.80@7.20, standard patent $6.30@ 
6.50; bakers unenriched short patent 
in paper bags $6.40@6.50, standard 
patent $6.30@6.40, straight grade 
$6.25 @6.35. Truck lots 20@50¢ higher 
on all grades. 


Central West 


Chicago: Buyer interest continued 
to be dull in the flour trade in the 
central states during the week ending 
May 15. The sales volume, however, 
was up somewhat from the previous 
period, and was estimated at about 
35% of milling capacity. Some mills 
were finding it difficult to operate a 
full five-day week. 

Observers say this is, of course, 
normal for this time of year, as most 
buyers are aweiting the new crop be- 
fore extending their orders. 

Family flour experienced two price 
drops, causing further reluctance to 
stock up. There was some spring 
wheat sold, but no _ substantial 
amounts. 

Soft wheat flour sales were rela- 


(Continued on page 22) 





No Improvement Noted in Sales 
of Semolina; Production Light 


There was no improvement in de- 
mand for semolina blends last week, 
and the volume of trade remained 
extremely small. Some mills reported 
that business was nearly at a stand- 
still. 

Apparently macaroni manufactur- 
ers have experienced a more than 
usuai dropping off in business fol- 
lowing the normal spring upswing in 
trade, as shipping directions on blend- 
ed durum products also are down 
considerably, in addition to sales. It 
is possible, too, some trade sources 
indicate, that more substitution of 
other wheat products for durum 
products in macaroni manufacture is 
being done now than earlier in the 
crop year. 

Prices of semolina blends slipped 
back 35@40¢ cwt. this week as durum 
wheat prices declined another 10¢ bu. 
at Minneapolis. Wheat demand was 
dull, making for a softer market de- 
spite only limited receipts. Top grades 
of durum were quoted at $3.20 bu. 
May 17. 


Operations of durum mills averaged 
68% of five-day capacity, compared 
with 67% a year ago. 

Durum wheat prices delivered in 
Minneapolis May 14 were as follows: 


13.5% Moisture or Less 


COvE ay AGkbR6bhewn de hav hn ce oenned $3.01@3. 
59 Ib ‘ 


53 Ib 2.10@2.51 
2 Ib 2.00 @2.36 
51 Ib 1.80@2.16 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity, in sacks, with comparisons; per- 
centage of capacity based on five-day week: 


5-day wk. Wkly. % 

ca- pro of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

May 10-15 sccce Gane 130,582 68 
Previous week ..... 189,500 %128,457 67Tt 
Year ago 189,500 174,629 92 
Crop year 

production 

July 1, 1953-May 17, 1954....... 7,604,146f 
July 1, 1952-May 16, 1953 8,614,755 


*Revised. 
ucts 


tTotals include blended prod- 
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Bran Prices Head 
Downward; Shorts 
Stronger at K.C. 


- Oe 


Bran prices moved downward $2.25 
@3 ton in thegweek ending May 17, 
while shorts at Kansas City moved 
up $1.50 ton and middlings declined 
about $1 at Minneapolis. Red dog 
was firm and in limited supply. De- 
mand for bran was slow, while sea- 
sonal interest in middlings and shorts 
sustained buying. 

Demand for feed was _ reported 
steady in the Northwest at satisfac- 
tory volume. Manufacturers are op- 
timistic, feeling that the lower price 
trend will shortly result in improved 
buying by overcoming the resistance 
to high costs that developed earlier. 

Currently, dealers are buying hand- 
to-mouth, as reflected by the heavy 
truck business. This buying is not 
consistent, however, some manufac- 
turers say. Buying will be light for 
a day or two, and then extremely 
heavy the next, a situation leading to 
production headaches. 

Manufacturers say that the lower 
prices now in effect will make it 
easier to talk to growers again, and 
they look for a good pick-up in sales 
once farmers and dealers are con- 
vinced that prices have leveled off. 

Operations were on a 24-hour basis 
at major points last week, with both 
Saturday and Sunday production 
scheduled in some cases. 

Lower feed prices were the bright- 
est spot in the southwestern feed 
sales situation last week. It still was 
too early to gauge any reaction from 
retail buyers, but on the wholesale 
level demand was holding steady, 
and the drop from recent peak prices 
was an encouraging development to 
carlot buyers. 

With the break in soybean oil meal 
and sensational declines in alfalfa 
meal, lower prices were universal in 
formula feed markets. The decline 
started a week ago with cuts on 
formula feed of from $1@3 ton. 
Further reductions were figured this 
week ranging from $1 to an extreme 
of around $5 ton. Some mills have 
released as many as three price re- 
visions in the past 10 days. 

A definite softening appeared in 
the formula feed situation in the 
central states during the week end- 
ing May 12. 

Manufacturers were shipping from 
current grind, or, at best, had an 
order backlog of one or two days. 
Broiler feeds, as well as most other 
poultry feeds, bore the brunt of the 
changed situation, with dairy feeds, 
too, meeting a very slow demand. 
Hog feeds, however, were said to be 
holding well. 
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1955 Convention of 
Kansas Group Set 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — The 
1955 convention of the Kansas Grain 
& Feed Dealers Assn. will be held 
April 29-30 at the Hotel Baker in 
Hutchinson, the association an- 
nounces. 
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EUGENE STRUNK NAMED 
ST. LOUIS — Eugene M. Strunk 
has been made St. Louis representa- 
tive of Frank J. Farnen & Co. of 
Kansas City, succeeding Clark 
Waters, now with J. H. Caldwell & 
Co., feed broker. Mr. Strunk is mak- 
ing application for membership in the 

Merchants Exchange of St. Louis. 
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Price changes in wheat futures 
were mixed again in the week ending 
May 17, and some contracts recorded 
moderate gains while others were 
off a cent or two. The most important 
development during the period was 
the virtual collapse of cash wheat 
premiums at Kansas City, where 
some types broke as much as 15¢ bu. 
Cash wheat, meanwhile, was firm to 
higher at Minneapolis. The approach 
of an early harvest in the Southwest, 
with some scattered truck lots al- 
ready arriving at elevators in Texas, 
influenced the southwestern cash 
market. More moisture in parts of 
the winter wheat area, continued 
light export demand and ‘limited do- 
mestic flour business also were mar- 
ket factors. The expiring May con- 
tract was off 1%¢ at Chicago, 1%¢ 
at Minneapolis and 6¢ at Kansas City. 
Fractional gains were shown by de- 
ferred futures at Kansas City and 
Chicago, and Minneapolis deferreds 
were down 1¢ to 2%¢ bu. Consider- 
able short covering contributed to 
some futures gains. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
May 17 were: Chicago—May $1.98% 
@1.99, July $1.94% @%, September 
$1.97% @'%%, December $2.02%@%; 
Minneapolis—May $2.26%, July $2.18 
@2.18%, September $2.11@2.11%, 
December $2.12%; Kansas City — 
May $2.18%, July $2.01, July hard 
$2.05 @2.05%4, September hard $2.08@ 
2.08%. 

Minimum Supports 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture last week announced minimum 
support rates for 1954 wheat at ter- 
minals on the basis of the national 
average minimum support rate of 
$2.20 bu. announced last fall. If 
wheat parity on July 1 is higher than 
the $2.45 parity price of last August 
used to determine the minimum sup- 
ports, the minimum rates will be in- 
creased. Parity on April 15 was $2.50 
bu., 5¢ above the Aug. 15 parity used 
to calculate the minimum rate. Sev- 
eral premiums and discounts which 
have not been in effect in the past 
also were announced. A discount of 
4¢ will apply to soft wheat east of 
the Rockies, a 1¢ premium for No. 1 
heavy hard red spring wheat, a 4¢ 
premium for amber durum and a 10¢ 
premium on hard amber durum. 

Commodity Credit Corp. loans out- 
standing on 1953 wheat as of April 
15 totaled 442 million bushels, a re- 
duction of 48 million from the total 
of 490.5 million actually placed under 
loan this crop year. The reduction in 
outstanding loans, while including 
some redemptions from the support 
program, is probably accounted for 
mostly by early deliveries as author- 
ized by USDA. A total of 63 million 
bushels was under purchase agree- 
ments. No figures are available on 
the portion of this total which has 
been delivered. Roughly 505 million 
bushels of 1953 wheat therefore came 
under control of CCC in April. 

Export trade was confined to sales 
from CCC stocks to Germany, Spain 
and Greece. Germany also bought 
wheat in Canada. Brazil, considered 
a potential U.S. wheat customer, 
bought 6 million bushels from Argen- 
tina. Total CCC wheat exported 
under the special program was over 
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Wheat Futures Mixed; 
K.C. Cash Price Dives 


Expiring May Contract Declines; Most Others 
Up Slightly on Short Covering; Harvest Starts 


33 million bushels since the program 
began in December. 


Demand Steady 

Wheat receipts at primary markets 
totaled 7.3 million bu. for the week 
ended May 13, compared with 6.3 
million the previous week and 5.5 
million for the comparable week a 
year earlier. Receipts of wheat of 
all classes totaled 1,907 cars at Min- 
neapolis and 1,708 at Duluth. 

The demand for cash wheat at 
Minneapolis continued steady. Al- 
though current flour demand was re- 
ported slow, mills find it necessary 
to purchase supplies to replace grind- 
ings. Trading basis on ordinary qual- 
ity wheat was a little lower, but 
premiums on 13% protein and higher 
lots were strong to 1l¢ better. Trading 
ranges on May 14 for No. 1 dark 
northern spring or No. 1 northern 
spring were as follows: Ordinary 
3@5¢ over May, 11% protein 5@8¢ 
over, 12% protein 10@16¢ over, 13% 
protein 22@27¢ over, 14% protein 35 
@39¢ over, 15% protein 52@54¢ over, 
16% protein 74@76¢ over. The av- 
erage protein content of the hard red 
spring wheat tested at Minneapolis 
during the week was 12.70% and the 
durum 10.67% 

Poor demand for durum wheat con- 
tinued, and prices lost another 10¢ 
for the week. Receipts were light but 
prices dragged lower because of the 
very slow demand. The trading range 
on 60-lb. test weight was $3.01@3.23. 
(For prices of other grades, see table 
on page 14.) 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Minneapolis on May 14: 


For Dry Sound Wheat 


1 DNS or NG 6B Ib. ...cccces $2.32% @2.34% 
11% Protein ...... pbossoosse 2.34% @2.37% 
BET DEORE ci cevccsccasenes 2.39% @2.45% 
SUE ED. boc cotrsicrcvece 2.51% @2.66% 
SOG DUG ccevncscaccsvense 2.64% @2.68% 
Ser ES ‘nce ev ewe desecaev 2.81% @2.83% 
BOT TGCS. bv cn cocevesiaves 3.03% @3.05% 


Grade Discounts 
1@2¢ Premium for No. 1 Heavy 


Test weight—2@5¢ each Ib, under 58 Ib. 
Full protein premiums do not apply on 
light test weights. 

Damage—% @1¢ each 1%. 

Moisture—-l¢ each 4% on 14 to 14%%; 
1@2¢ each 4% over 14%%. 


Premiums Slide 

While the mills stood aside and 
made only limited selections of special 
types of milling wheat, ordinary 
grades and average quality of higher 
protein offerings went on a sharp de- 
cline at Kansas City last week. The 
market was typical for this time of 
the year, but was characterized by 
the deepest premium cut of the crop. 
These cuts extended to as much as 
15¢ on ordinary types and 14¢ on less 
desirable samples of higher proteins. 
At the same time, the trade used the 
July hard future for a base. Mills 
were in fairly good supply of require- 
ments needed to tide them over until 
the new crop begins to roll. Their 
cautious buying attitude was en- 
hanced by lighter flour operations. 

Premiums for No. 1 dark and hard 
ordinary wheat dipped to 20@22¢ 
over, 12.5% protein was down to 25 
@48¢ over and 14% protein was 25@ 
56¢ over. On milling grades, or the 
high side of each of these ranges, 
12.5% protein was down 3¢ during 
the week and 14% was down only 1¢. 
This is an indication of the firmness 
of milling proteins in spite of the 
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CuRRENT Fiour PRODUCTION 


* * 


* * * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently in The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 





May 10-16, *Previous May 11-17, May 12-18 May 13-19, 
1964 week 1953 1952 1951 

Northwest oa seins os vereeee 622,670 629,699 699,831 673,129 638,835 
Southwest ....... eovencewenes 1,057,574 1,110,937 1,066,893 1,108,317 1,179,932 
Buffalo ..... see eet oseeseeoeose 499,634 490,046 495,613 441,806 440,493 
Central and Southeast eeeece 497,911 529,965 632,100 486,715 488,046 
North Pacific Coast .......... 322,872 303,268 282,920 263,466 296,937 
OEE «adage tminsewbaabee . 3,000,661 3,063,905 3,077,357 2,972,432 3,046,143 
Percentage of total U.S. output 75 75 75 76 75 


*Revised. 


Crop year flour production 


--Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— m—— July 1 to—-— , 
May 10-16, Previous May 11-17, May 12-18, May 13-19, May 16 May 17, 
1954 week 1953 eae 1961 1954 1963 
Northwest . 84 85 a4 41 77 31,139,007 33,637,640 
Southwest ....... 81 85 82 81 &7 53,209,913 53,627,270 
Buffalo .... 111 107 108 96 96 22,793,091 22,908,890 
Central and 8&8 ‘EK 74 78 79 73 73 24,235,239 24,457,040 
N. Pacific Coast , 92 &7 77 72 77 12,622 hinted 12,664,714 
Totals ...... 86 87 83 a0 a3 143,999 950 147, ONG, 454 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
§-day week Flour % ac 5-day week Flour % ac- 
“ capacity output tivity capacity output Uvity 
ay 10-14 279,850 235,663 a4 
. ' , y 10-15. 253,50 
Year ago . > 287,360 238,617 83 Year ago . 282.500 281.637 100 
Two years ago .. 240,600 246,309 73 = Two years ago 282.500 248 493 87 
Five-year BVOPERZO .nvcsececsesvees a4 Five-year average .... Ae 83 
Ten-year average . cvonteeeeees 83 Ten-year average 11 


60 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 


5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

May 10-14 - 1,021,360 $21,911 81 
Previous week . .1,021,350 854,836 s4 
TOGS GG scvsvs 1,019,750 828,376 $1 
Two years ago. .1,019,250 862,008 85 
Five-year @V@TABE . 2... cece ce ccaee 84 
TOM-VORF GVOTRARO occ ccccrvcscess 84 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 


Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missour! 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

May 10-15 ...... 671,400 497,911 74 

Previous week .. 671,400 *529,965 78 

Year ago ..... . 671,000 532,100 79 

Two years ago .. 671,400 485,715 73 

Five-year @V@TAME ....-.cceeereves 72 

Ten-year average ..... 69 


*Revised 


BUFFALO 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output uvity 
May 10-15 .. 469,500 499,634 111 
Previous week .. 459,500 190,046 107 
Year Ago .....+.. 459,500 495,613 108 
Two years ago .. 459,800 441,806 96 
Five-year average ...... erery 88 
Ten-year average ...... oaeeeens 95 


*Revised 


Principal interior mille in Minnesota, in- 


eluding lTuluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and lowa 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

May 10-15 481,250 432,784 90 

Previous week 481,250 *426,806 88 

Year ago 546,260 418,104 76 

Two years ago .. 552,000 427,636 78 

Five-year average .. ; 76 

Ten-year average ; 76 

*Revised. 
PACIFIC COAST 


Principal mills on the North Pacifie Coast: 


Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output uUvity 

May 10-16 ...... 216,000 196,781 90 
Previous week 215,000 170,000 73 
Year ago . 220,000 163,644 71 
Two years ago .. 230,000 179,607 78 
Five-year average ¢esasane £5 
Ten-year average ........+.. 79 

Portiand and Interior Oregon Mille 

May 10-16 ...... 133,000 127,001 95 
Previous week .. 133,000 110,000 78 
Year ago ....... 133,200 119,266 ao 


Two years ago .. 122,000 83,868 63 
Five-year GV@TABO ...csccceeccvuce aS 
Ten-year average 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for week ending May 15, 


and prior two weeks together 


with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 


of Kansas City and 8t. Joseph; 
Dakota and Montana, 


Buffalo, N.Y. 
——Bouthwest*—- 
Weekly Crop year 
production 
May 10-15 ..... 21,416 1,077,642 11,298 
Prev. week 422,496 $11,425 
Two wks. ago.. 24,735 
1953 ........+-.+ 21,606 1,079,624 
1962 ...sseeeee5 22,443 1,129,602 
BOGE nnccccceses 23,893 1,194,958 
$060 .cccccccces S8,007 1,330,976 
Five-yr, average 22,531 1,122,180 





*Principal mills. 


7 —Northweat*—- -— 
Weekly Crop year 


*°74% of total capacity. TAll mills. 


(2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iewa, North and South 
including Minneapolis, 8t. 


Paul and Duluth-Supertor; (3) mills of 


Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction. 


Buffalot—. 7 Combined**—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


to date production to date production to date production to date 





618,754 9,653 443,119 42,366 2,139,415 
9,636 243,457 
9,506 46,692 
682,408 9,248 456,246 44,680 2,217,277 
653,612 8,416 647,152 44.538 2,330, 226 
633,320 7,561 625,162 
627,234 9,084 484,907 
643,086 8,792 491,109 44,500 
tRevised, 





sharp drop in less desirable types. 
Receipts totaled 576 cars last week, 
compared with 514 in the previous 
week and 540 a year ago. 


The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City May 14 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


.$2.26% @2.66 
2.24% @2.65% 
-. 2.23% @2.63% 
. 2.22% 42.61% 
- 2.19% @2.23 
. 2.18% @2.22% 
-. 217% @2.21% 
2.16% @2.20% 


No. 1 Dark and Hard. 
No. 2 Dark and Hard 
No. 3 Dark and Hard... 
No, 4 Dark and Hard.. 
No. 1 Red . 

No. 2 Red 
No, 3 Red . 
No. 4 Red 


At Ft. Worth ordinary No. 1 hard 
winter wheat from the old crop was 
quoted May 17 nominally at $2.55@ 
2.57, delivered Texas common points, 





with no protein premiums. Business 
was at a standstill because of un- 
certainty concerning new crop values. 
The new crop movement is close at 
hand, with two truck lots reported 
received. 

Japan entered the Pacific North- 
west export wheat market May 14 
and purchased four cargos of west- 
ern white, one cargo of northern 
spring, 13% protein, and one cargo 
hard red winters, 12% protein, for 


June shipment. All of the purchases 
will come out of CCC stocks, Earlier 
in the week Formosa purchased 25,- 
500 tons of No. 2 western white and 
4,500 tons of No. 1 hard winters for 
last half June shipment. 
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NEW YORK-—-Herbert H. Lang, 
Coulter & Coulter, Inc., New York, 
was reelected president of the Na- 
tional Association of Flour Distribu- 
tors at the 35th annual convention of 
the group held at the Hotel Astor 
here May 16-17. 

Thomas F. Dusenbery, E. E. Dusen- 
bery Co., Des Moines, Iowa, was re- 
elected first vice president, and Rob- 
ert F. Schoeller, Vanderbilt Flour 
Co., Chicago, was renamed to the 
second vice presidency. Charles A. 
Barnes, Baking Industry Magazine, 
New York, was elected secretary- 
treasurer of the group, replacing 
Wayne G. Martin, Jr., recently re- 
tired from The Northwestern Miller, 
who resigned the post after 23 years 
of active duty. 

Principal topics covered by con- 
vention speakers included progress 
being made by the association in its 
overall objectives; the necessity of 
closer attention to the credit situa- 
tion, needed work on the part of 
distributors to increase per capita 
flour consumption and the neces- 
sity of ethics, honest relations and 
good merchandising practices in a 
successful business endeavor. 

Most of these subjects were 
touched upon by Herbert H. Lang 
in the annual address of the presi- 
dent. He devoted considerable time to 
the credit situation, noting that “the 
challenge to us is to hold credit ex- 
tensions at normal, and not let them 
get out of hand and be a destructive 
influence, not only to the distributor 
but to the baker we are attempting to 
serve. Credit properly supervised is 
good business and the life blood of 
the trade, but credit as a means of 
making sales brings demoralization 
and ultimate heavy loss, as has been 
proven by recent events, and is poor 
merchandising,” he said. 


Credit Angle Explored 


He noted that bakers had returned 
to the bad habit of paying bills in 60 
to 90 days, and told the distributors 
that credit from their supplier had 
been properly set in terms of dollars, 
and the “same yardstick must apply 
to their operations with the trade.” 
Where an account is justified in a line 
of credit, it should be clearly estab- 
lished, and kept within that limita- 
tion, he said. 

Noting that “good business de- 
mands sound thinking and positive 
policy,” he told the distributors that 
many are no longer selling flour but 
credit, and selling it at a bargain 
price. “Credit wisely handled will 
keep both you and your baker in busi- 
ness,” he declared. 


Baker's Loaf Condemned 


Touching on the subject of decline 
in per capita consumption of flour, 
Mr. Lang criticized the commercial 
bakers stating that an increase might 
be accomplished if they would “offer 
the public a commercial loaf of bread 
that. would have some character and 
be palatable, not spongy or lightly 
baked.” 

He called upon the bakers to bake 
a “tastier and better loaf of bread as 
a possible answer to declining per 
capita consumption,” and told the 
distributors that “too many know too 
little about the product they sell. “To 
too many “flour is flour as long as 


Flour Distributors Group 
Reelects Herbert Lang; 


Scores Credit Policies 





Herbert H. Lang 


the sack it comes in is marked 100 
Ib. and has a brand,” he said. 

In closing, Mr. Long noted the 
progress made by the association and 
the splendid cooperation in the group. 
This tied in with the message in the 
welcome address given by Leo Frank, 
Cliff H. Morris & Co., president of 
the New York Association of Flour 
Distributors, wherein he stated that 
“past years have demonstrated the 
value and need of close cooperation 
and what has been accomplished is 
testimony to the intelligence, knowl- 
edge and experience within our in- 
dustry to move forward to better 
times together. Deep friendships, cre- 
ated through common toil, are really 
the truer rewards of a business life.”’ 


Decline in Flour Use Noted 

James R. Affleck, William Penn 
Flour Mills Co., Philadelphia, chair- 
man of the board of directors of 
the association, also noted a decline 
in flour consumption. 

In reviewing the past year he 
pointed to the fact that some 15 larg- 
er mills and numerous smaller units 
have permanently closed down and 
that “even this decrease has not led 
to entirely satisfactory competitive 
conditions among the mills continuing 
to grind.” 

In the report he indicated that 
the total grind of all U.S. mills in 
1953 was almost six million hundred- 
weight less than 1952, and declared 
that “this is the crux of the prob- 
lem.” 

This speaker saw nothing wrong 
with the flour business that could 
not be cured by a slightly increased 
demand for flour and flour products. 

This demand could be developed by 
increased demand for baked goods, 
a larger export market or new uses 
in industrial or non-food outlets, he 
stated, although admitting that none 
of these offer an easy solution. 

All of these speakers noted the pro- 
motional work being done by baking 
industry associations and the millers 
themselves, and called for whole- 
hearted support by the flour distribu- 
tors. 

The necessity of dignity and ethics 
in today’s business pursuits was the 


theme of a well received address by 
Don F. Copell, Wagner Baking Corp, 
Newark, N.J., speaker at the lunch- 
eon session of the convention. 

Mr. Copell, past president of the 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers, Metropolitan Bakery Produc- 
tion Men’s Club, Inc., and the Bakers 
Club, Inc., of New York, counselled 
the distributors to do a better job of 
merchandising while considering the 
human element. He told them to be 
ingenious, but ethical and honest and 
not get rusty in their salesmanship. 
“Don't become so involved with the 
little wave that you can’t see the 
ocean,” he advised. 

During the business portion of the 
meeting reports of the various com- 
mittees were presented by their 
chairmen. These reports were given 
by: Thomas F. Dusenbery; W. P. 
Tanner, Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp., 
New York; Robert F. Schoedler; 
W. G. Martin, Jr., New York; Leo 
Frank, Earl FE. Dusenbery, Des 
Moines, and Ward Miller of the Sheri- 
dan Flour Co., Chicago. 

Walter E. Sands, Sands, Taylor 
& Wood Co., Boston, was named 
chairman of the board of directors at 
a meeting of the executive group 
following the final business session. 
He replaces James R. Affleck of 
Philadelphia. Directors at large re- 
appointed for another term are: W. 
P. Tanner, Walter Sands and Harry 
W. Larsen of Habel, Armbruster & 
Larsen O., Chicago. 

It was also announced at this 
meeting that the 1955 convention of 
NAFD would be held in Chicago. 

On the social side, the convention 
featured a cocktail party opening 
the convention and a banquet and 
dance in the Hotel Astor concluding 
the two-day meeting. At the well at- 
tended banquet, Walter J. Stockman 
of Raymond N. Kilthau, New York, 
co-chairman of the convention com- 
mittee with S. R. Strisik of S. R. 
Strisik Co., New York, acted as mas- 
ter of ceremonies. 

During the banquet tribute was 
paid to Wayne G. Martin, Jr., in 
recognition of his 23 years’ service 








Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 


HONORED—In recognition of his 23 
years’ service to the National Associ- 
ation of Flour Distributors, Wayne 
G. Martin, Jr., retired eastern states 
manager of The Northwestern Miller, 
has been honored by the association. 
At the annual banquet, Mr. Martin 
received a pair of jewel-studded gold 
cuff links as W. P. Tanner, Tanner- 
Evans-Siney Corp., New York, re- 
viewed Mr. Martin’s contributions to 
the distributors’ organization. 
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to the association. In a brief cere- 
mony, W. P. Tanner reviewed the 
history of the club during his term 
of office and presented Mr. Martin 
with a set of jewel-studded gold cuff 
links as a token of the regard and 
gratitude of the entire membership. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Foreign Trade 
Surveys Called 
Encouraging 


WASHINGTON Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson has 
announced that information received 
from the U.S. foreign agricultural 
trade “missions” now making foreign 
trade surveys in three world areas 
indicates that the “missions” are 
generally encouraged over possibili- 
ties of increasing U.S. agricultural 
trade on a competitive basis. 





He stated that the “mission” mem- 
bers, who are serving as special con- 
sultants to the secretary, are meeting 
with good receptions in every country 
they visit. The “missions” are well 
past the halfway point in conducting 
the series of special foreign trade 
studies now underway in Europe, 
Asia, and Latin America. 

Word received from the study 
groups also indicates that although 
conditions vary country by country, 
the dollar situation abroad has im- 
proved generally to the point where 
many new opportunities are in pros- 
pect for U.S. agricultural trade 
groups to step up their exports of 
agricultural products. But, the secre- 
tary added, the study groups are con- 
sistently noting a demand for high 
standards in quality and a need for 
establishing systematic marketing 
methods and promotional techniques 
to meet world competition. 

“Our group is in general agreement 
that we are passing from a stage 
in which the dollar shortage has been 
a major problem in foreign trade to 
one in which competitive pricing is 
the major problem,” said a statement 
from the European group. 

The group to northern Europe, 
now in Austria, has visited the U.K., 
France, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
Denmark, Norway and Sweden. Be- 
fore returning to the U.S. on about 
May 27, it will visit Switzerland and 
West Germany. 

The group to southern Europe, now 
in Turkey, visited the U.K. and 
France in company with the group 
to northern Europe and then pro- 
ceeded on its own to visit Portugal, 
Spain, Italy and Egypt. Before re- 
turning to the U.S. about May 27, it 
will visit Greece and then rejoin the 
group to northern Europe in visiting 
West Germany. 


The group to Asia, now in the 
Philippines, has visited Pakistan, 
India, Burma, Thailand, Indonesia 


and Malaya. Before returning to the 
U.S. on about May 25, the group will 
visit Hong Kong and Japan. 

The group to Latin America, now 
in Brazil, has visited Mexico, Pana- 
ma, Colombia, Peru, Chile, Argentina, 
and Uruguay. Before returning to the 
U.S. on about May 25, the group will 
visit Venezuela and Cuba. 

A. B. Sparboe, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, chairman of the export 
advisory committee of the Millers 
National Federation, is a member of 
the Latin America delegation. Gordon 
Boals, Washington, director of export 
programs, MNF, is a member of the 
Asia group. 

Each group will prepare a report 
to the Secretary of Agriculture upon 
its return. 
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Northwest Production 


Men Hear Yeast Talk 


MINNEAPOLIS — Dr. Lawrence 
Atkin, assistant to the vice president, 
Standard Brands, Inc., and assistant 
director of research for Fleischmann 
Laboratories, discussed the properties 
and action of yeast and fermentation 
in baking at the May meeting of the 
Northwestern Production Mens Club. 
The dinner meeting, held at the Hasty 
Tasty Cafe, Minneapolis, was at- 
tended by 110 persons. 

Using a film to illustrate yeast cell 
division and properties, Dr. Atkin 
traced the historical and chemical 
backgrounds of yeast. He said the 
seeds of new knowledge concerning 
yeast and fermentation are planted 
in the production rooms of bakeries. 
From there the laboratory is able 
to undertake more intense research. 

Dr. Atkin described the rate of 
fermentation as it is affected by tem- 
perature, pH and sugar concentra- 
tion, and compared the qualities of 
dry and compressed yeast and the 
effects of freezing on yeast. 

The final meeting of the season, 
set for June 1, will be addressed by 
Raymond T. Bohn, head of Bohn 
Food Research, Inc. Scarsdale, N. Y. 
Mr. Bohn has directed the labora- 
tories of several of the country’s 
largest baking companies and has 
written several publications on the 
use of sugar in bread and cake bak- 
ing. 

Officers will also be elected for 
next season at the June 1 meeting. 


BREAD |8 THE STAFF OF 





LIFE 


New Wheat Variety 
Released by USDA 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
release of “Willett,” a new variety of 
spring wheat that has shown good re- 
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Our mill is located in the high protein 
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SLOGAN SPECIAL 


le maaakity baker flour 


Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 
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sistance to stem rust, the cause of 
widespread damage to the spring 
wheat crop in 1953. Seed of the new 
variety has been distributed to se- 
lected growers for increase, and a 
supply for general planting should be 
available in 1955. 

The new variety has proved re- 
sistant to stem rust in field trials 
during the past three years. It has 
also shown moderate resistance to 
stem rust 15B in the seedling stage 
under greenhouse tests at tempera- 
tures of 65 to 70°F., but is susceptible 
at 80 to 85°F. 

Plant geneticists of the Agricul- 


tural Research Service and the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, who cooperated 
in developing the new variety, agree 
that one of its advantages to growers 
is high resistance to the older strains 
of rust as well as to 15B. 

Willet wheat is a selection from a 
cross of Frontana, a Brazilian wheat, 
with Thatcher. It matures somewhat 
later than the Mida and Lee varieties 
of spring wheat and excels in bushel 
weight and yield. 
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Willet is a companion to “Selkirk,” 
a new Canadian variety selected from 
a cross of McMurachy-Exchange with 
Redman, and deriving its resistance 
to stem rust race 15B from the Mc- 
Murachy parent. Willet, however, is 
far more tolerant than Selkirk to 
wheat scab and consequently a better 
variety to grow in the cornbelt area 
of Minnesota where the presence of 
scab is a limiting factor in wheat 
production. 








Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels 


‘SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN 
Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 











to coin 


phrase... 


something new’ 








PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC. 
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50TH BIRTHDAY OF THE 


ICE CREAM CONE 

That venerable American institu- 
tion, the ice cream cone, will cele- 
brate its 50th birthday this summer. 
There are a great many versions of 
the origin of this universal favorite. 
Most of them agree that the cone 
was created by whimsey or accident 
at the St. Louis World's Fair in 1904, 
After that the stories go wandering 


off in a dozen different directions. 
This is the way we heard it: 

A nameless concessionaire at St. 
Louis was hawking a flat, sweet cake 
which he baked on a griddle before 
his customers. During a lull in busi- 
ness he had the happy idea of rolling 
one of his still-warm cakes into a 
cornucopia shape, Pleased with the 
result, he leaned over the sili which 
separated his stall from an adjoining 
ice cream booth and coaxed the ven- 
dor into putting a scoop of ice cream 
into the open end of his creation. 
Presto! The ice cream cone! 

Our legend goes on to say that 
sadly enough, neither the cake ven- 
dor nor the ice cream man saw any 
great future in the discovery. That 
remained for two other fair em- 
ployees who either saw or heard of 
the idea. Shortly after the exposition 
closed these two enterprising citizens, 
also nameless, journeyed to Cincin- 
nati where they began to experiment 
with baking cones. 

They used a small hand oven and 
began the manufacture of two kinds 
of cones. One was a_ hand-rolled 
sweet sugar cone and the other the 
pressed or molded type similar to the 
present day variety. Their efforts 
were successful, they found a ready 
market for their products and be- 
fore long a growing number of imi- 
tators began to bake ice cream cones 
in other cities. 

In 1910, Frederick A. Bruckmann 
of Portland, Oregon, invented an 
automatic cone machine. This took 
the business out of the hand oven 
stage and soon Bruckmann’s ma- 
chines were able to turn out 3,000 
cones an hour. The inventor sold 
machine rights and territories to 
businessmen in various parts of the 
country and a new, major industry 
was on the way. 

National Biscuit Co. entered the 
cone business in 1928 by purchasing 
the McLaren Consolidated Cone Corp. 
Founded by Alexander McLaren, who 
early had obtained the rights fo the 
Bruckmann machine for certain east- 
ern territories, this company had a 
number of plants throughout the U.S. 
A major plant was located at Dayton, 
Ohio, and Nabisco also installed cone 
departments in a number of its bis- 
cuit and cracker bakeries. 

One of the main and lasting fea- 
tures of the MeLaren cones was the 
nesting ring of extra thickness placed 
around the outside of the cone near 
the top. This permitted the packing 
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of cones one inside the other for 
shipment, without the disastrous per- 
centage of breakage which plagued 
the industry in its early years. The 
ring, developed about 1919, held the 
cones firmly in place, yet they could 
not slip further down inside the cone 
in which they nested. Previously, jar- 
ring and rough handling in transit 
often wedged the cones hopelessly. 

Many types of cones are manufac- 
tured today, among them the original 
straight, conical shaped cone, the 
double-top cone to handle swo scoops 
of ice cream, flat bottom cups, and 
dripless cones, with a_ protective 
double ring. 
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A PRE-REVOLUTION FLOUR MILL 
on the bank of the south branch of 
the Raritan River at Clinton, N.J., 
writes Robert A. Poteete in the New 
York Herald Trbune has been taken 
over by an art group and is being 
made into the Hunterdon County Art 
Center with as little redecoration as 
possible. 

The huge old five-story stone build- 
ing, which has been burned, flooded, 
remodeled, sold and resold at various 
points in its 200-year history, will 
become an arts and crafts center with 
an auditorium, classrooms, meeting 
rooms, exhibition space and work- 
rooms, 

A fifty-member advisory board of 
the Hunterdon County Art Center, 
Inc., headed by James Marsh, artist 
and craftsman, has taken title to the 
old mill, having bought it from 87- 
year-old Joseph Kreidel for $10,000. 

Mr. Kreidel, who paid $10,000 for 
the mill in the fall of 1928 and 
operated it as a livestock feed-grind- 





ing mill until last summer, will con- 
tinue to live in his two room apart- 


ment in the mill and will be the 
caretaker. 
@ Native of Germany — A native 


of Germany, Mr. Kreidel came to the 
U.S. in 1921, and, for a time, operated 
a bakery and lunchroom in New York 
City. He later moved to Washington, 
N. J., where he operated a mill until 
he bought the one at Clinton. 

“There is no known record” writes 
Mr. Poteete, “of when the mill, or 
the similar one still in operation on the 
opposite side of the river, was built. 
In 1780, however, one Mahlon Taylor 
advertised both for sale, along with 
other properties, and a store which 
he said had been kept ‘at said place 
for many years.’ 

“The parcel was bought by Daniel 
Hunt, a local justice, and what is 
now Clinton became known as Hunt's 
Mills. Under the Hunt ownership the 
mill on the west bank went to an- 
other operator. 

“The mill caught fire when most of 

Clinton burned in 1891. And in 1905, 
a bumper harvest brought too much 
grain to the mill. The grain was 
stored in the top two floors, which 
gave way under the weight, and all 
floors collapsed. The town fire engine 
was wheeled up and pumped grain 
out of the millrace where it had 
landed. 
@ Some Charm Lost — “Much of the 
charm of the old mill went with the 
old overshot wheel which was re- 
placed during 1911 by two turbines, 
which lie under the building in a 
channel. 

‘In recent years, the role of the 
old mill has lessened. At the time 





“The other day,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River 
Roller Mills, “when Pap Stone said he allowed it was all 





right for me to be what he 
called a philosopher but I 
didn’t have to run a grocery 
store, I up an’ says to him: ‘No, 
Pap,’ says I, ‘an’ you don’t 
have to run no flour mill an’ 
they ain’t neither of us got to 
make a livin’ runnin’ hawgs in 
the timber like Yank Summers 
does, but I don’t calc’late it 
makes such a power of differ- 
ence what a man’s got to do 


so long as he behaves hisself an’ acts square accordin’ to his 
lights an’ makes the best out of things as they come; it 
ain’t all on account of what a body does but how he looks 
at it an’ how he keeps his head up an’ how he don’t go trying 
to bog down somebody else; even ef’n you got a job puliing 
stumps, you can look at the sunshine for your own good an’ 
talk about it in case they’s somebody around who ain’t 


thought to look.’” 
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Mr. Kreidel stopped operations, he 
was grinding only feed and an occa- 
sional batch of cornmeal between the 
huge millstones on the second floor 
of the building. Equipment for grind- 
ing flour had lain idle for many years. 

“The stone walls of the building 
are covered with a _ rough-grained 
stucco. Inside, the rebuilders took a 
lesson from the collapse of 1905, and 
put in huge beams and thick, wide 
floorboards. The first-floor flooring is 
warped, a token of the south branch 
of the Raritan which occasionally 
rises a few inches over the first-floor 
level.” 

Mr. Marsh who makes _hand- 
wrought Early American chandeliers 
at his farm near Pittstown, three 
miles from Clinton, estimates that 
$25,000 will be required to put the 
old building into shape. He describes 
the building as “a natural,” saying 
that the group would do “no more 
decorating than is absolutely neces- 
sary.” 
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& & & THE DREADED WHEAT 
STEM RUST—Canada has developed 
a new variety of wheat—No. C. T. 
186—that is resistant against the new 
form of rust 15-B. The U.S. has de- 
veloped a similar variety, a deriva- 
tive of Kenya wheat. It is noted, 
however, that these new varieties are 
not resistant to other races of rust, 
traces of which have been identified 
in Mexico, and which have been given 
the numbers 139, 49 and 11, and which 
may one day appear upon the Cana- 
dian scene. It looks, then, as though 
the time has come when we have to 
do more research on the nature of 
rust-resistance, on how Nature pro- 
duces these new races of rust, and 
on the chances of us producing va- 
rieties that will resist all races of 
rust. This kind of scientific work is 
called fundamental research. Very 
little of it is being done in this coun- 
try, or anywhere else for that mat- 
ter, but it does seem as though it 
must be the next order on the pro- 
gram. It would seem, then, that either 
governments or private enterprise, or 
both, must somehow allocate more 
funds to enable our talented scien- 
tists to do more fundamental re- 
search work on this most important 
agricultural problem.—H. L. Strange, 
in a Searle Grain Co., Ltd., trade 
letter. 


TO THE FUTURE! 
The sentimentalists may mourn 
The passing of the old and quaint— 
The moss-grown wheel, the ancient 
mill, 
The sagging house sans panes or 
paint. 
But I prefer a forward look; 
I hope I’ll be around to see 
The atom used to bake my bread 
And light my house electrically. 


—Eloise Wade Hackett 
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ON THE NOTE OF OPTIMISM 


PTIMISM is a virtue, even when it is mis- 
QO placed or unwarranted. It should, of course, 
be a basic ingredient in any business philosophy. 
Sometimes it may sound insincere and as funereal 
as the “Fine!” with which we cover up our aches 
and glooms when we are greeted on a particularly 
blue Monday. The word has not been over-much 
used in some recent years with respect to the 
health and happiness of the flour milling industry, 
but now it appears prominently in the annual 
report of the Millers National Federation, and 
though it may conceal a lingering pain or two, 
what reasoning can fairly discount or disclaim 
it on that account? Referring to the federation’s 
successful membership campaign based upon 
changes in dues and the financial support of the 
organization's auxiliary functions, the report says: 

Part of the success of the new federation mem- 
bership program is doubtless attributable to a 
more prosperous condition within the industry 
this year. U.S. flour production continued its 
downward slide, 1953 output being 221.9 million 
sacks as compared with 228.1 million sacks in 
1952. But member mills’ reports to the federation 
showed that the retirement of milling capacity 
was proceeding at an even faster pace than the 
reduction in the total wheat grind. The result was 
an increase in running time in each successive 
calendar quarter. 

“Selling margins also improved generally due 
apparently to a softening of the sharp competition 
which has prevailed since the end of the postwar 
boom in flour exports. The better margins have not 
been fully translated into proportionately better 
earnings figures in the Southwest section, how- 
ever, because of the presence of unusual loss fac- 
tors, principally an unsatisfactory wheat hedging 
situation in the Kansas City market, and the 
drouth feed program which severely crippled the 
millfeed market. 

“While it is possible that some further attrition 
in milling capacity may take place, conditions 
within the industry seem to warrant at least a 
modest amount of optimism toward the new year.” 

The federation’s annual report presents an im- 
pressive worksheet of undertakings and accom- 
plishments. The year was eventful. When it began 
the industry was completing only the latest in a 
series of unprofitable years, and the future ap- 
peared to be so lacking in promise of better things 
that the board of directors had determined upon 
a sharp curtailment in over-all expenditures and 
especially those intended for product promotion. 
When the year ended it was found that far more 
had been done than had been expected. The sign- 
up of members under the new plan was sufficient 
to support not only the basic federation program 
but also the Wheat Flour Institute and the export 
programs. A durum promotion project for the new 
year is being formulated for collateral operation 
by the durum millers. 

Major federation activities have included con- 
tinuation of the germ damage wheat research 
begun two years ago, participation in industry and 
government conferences on chemical additives 
to foods, combatting food fads and cranks, mutual- 
interest approaches to wheat growers, official sup- 
port of the milling school at Kansas State Col- 
lege, representation in important matters of gov- 
ernment such as grain storage guarantees and 
fast depreciation, cooperation with the National 
Conference on Weights and Measures toward de- 
velopment of a uniform set of interpretations and 
procedures to be followed by state and local 
weights and measures Officials, and helpful dis- 
cussions with representatives of the National As- 
sociation of Flour Distributors on ways and means 
of solving mutual problems. 

The federation’s official family feels that real 
progress was made during the year in improving 
the climate and competitive basis for flour ex- 
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ports. The industry now has tools to work with 
in a competitive world market. The total volume 
of U.S. exports, of course, depends in considerable 
degree upon foreign market demand and ship- 
ments from other flour exporting countries. Re- 
strictions that have tied the hands of U.S. ex- 
porters, however, have been loosened and no 
longer should millers (quoting the official federa- 
tion view) “be forced to sit on the sidelines and 
watch other countries play export ball.” 





BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LiFe 


MNF GRAIN SANITATION POLICY 

EVIEWING the past year on the grain sani- 
BR tatice front, the Millers National Federation 
finds little to report in the way of satisfactory ac- 
complishment toward the solution of what it calls 
“one of the most important problems of the in- 
dustry.” When the federation was in annual 
meeting a year ago the sanitation program in- 
augurated by the Food and Drug Administration 
had just been suspended, pending the work of a 
study committee which was to be appointed joint- 
ly by the Secretary of Agriculture and the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education and Welfare. While the 
suspension was a source of disappointment to the 
milling industry, it was decided to cooperate with 
the study committee in the hope that constructive 
results would come from this quarter. This antici- 
pation, the federation now finds, was “a vain 
hope.” 

The federation was asked by the government 
departments to nominate a member of the study 
committee, and William H. Bowman, Acme-Evans 
Co., Indianapolis, was chosen for this place. Mr. 
Bowman devoted his best efforts to the difficult 
assignment. There have been few instances in 
many years in which an industry member has 
given as much time and worked as hard as did 
Mr. Bowman on this committee. 

Many questions arose in connection with the 
sanitation program and led to the appointment 
of a federation committee on grain sanitation 
policy. This committee held several meetings, and 
developed a declaration of policy which attracted 
a great deal of attention outside of the industry 
and apparently had unanimous approval in the 
industry. The committee’s views were solicited re- 
peatedly by government officials. Representatives 
of the grain trade and the baking industry con- 
ferred with it. Through" a sub-committee it as- 
sembled a great deal of helpful information for 
the use of Mr.” Bowman and others working on 
the subject. 

Political pressure, opposition of some segments 
of the grain trade and fears that the government 
would sustain losses on its stocks of storage grain 
are recited by the federation as causes for what 
it terms “the failure of the government committee 
to develop a constructive and forward-looking pro- 
gram relative to grain sanitation.” These factors 
are declared to be “sufficient to prevent the de- 
velopment of any constructive program other than 
having the extension service embark upon a long- 
time educational campaign.” The importance of 
getting the extension service into this sphere is 
granted, but this is not accepted as a realistic 
substitute for a regulatory program. Solution of 
the problem, the federation holds, will require 
not only a long-time and aggressive educational 
campaign through the extension service, but also 
regulatory action and recognition in the grain 
standards of contaminatior: as a grade factor. 
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The federation acknowledges some encourage- 
ment in this paragraph of its annual report to 
members: “The opposition to a grain sanitation 
program is in the extremely dubious position of 
opposing efforts to eliminate filth contamination 
of human foods. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that substantial elements in the grain trade which 
were antagonistic to grain sanitation work a year 
ago are now coming around to the view that the 
problem will have to be met forthrightly, It is also 
extremely encouraging to find that with possibly 
one exception, the leading representatives of the 
wheat growers are also taking a constructive 
attitude.” 


———“BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LiFe 


BACK TO BUFFALO GRASS 


ARGINAL wheat lands are in major degree 
M responsible for our surpluses. It would seem 
reasonable, therefore, to remove these lands from 
wheat production rather than attempt crop control 
by taking out of production a percentage of all 
wheat lands. Why not, suggests O. B. Jesness, 
head of the Department of Agricultural Econom- 
ics in the University of Minnesota, let the mar- 
ginal lands grow grass again? 

Dr. Jesness, who enjoys a wide reputation in 
the field of agricultural economics, presented his 
views upon how to deal with the wheat problem 
before the annual meeting of the Millers National 
Federation. Government price programs, he said, 
are not in themselves a solution. Demand for 
wheat foods is relatively inelastic, the capacity 
of the human stomach being limited. There can 
be no early solution to the surplus dilemma in 
expanding population, since it does little more 
than offset the continuing decline in per capita 
consumption. As for exports, one would have to 
be a trade optimist of high order to anticipate 
a foreign market for wheat from the U.S. that 
would make much of a dent in present and pro- 
spective surpluses. The difficulties in this direc- 
tion are no less grave even when exports take 
the shape of charitable feeding of the world’s 
needy. So Dr. Jesness comes to his thesis, which 
he expresses thus: 

“If we have an excess capacity to produce 
wheat, the answer does not lie in holding parts 
of farms clear across the board in idleness but 
in taking entire units out of production. This ap- 
plies particularly to some parts of the Southwest 
where a good deal of the new acreage was brought 
in by plowing up grasslands. It might be argued 
that those farmers who plowed up the grasslands 
and who gained thereby ought now to be re- 
quired to return them to grass. Some of the states 
may have authority under their conservation meas- 
ures to move in this direction. However, we need 
a program which is national in scope, and the 
federal government does not possess the power 
under existing law to force people to make this 
step. Under the circumstances, should we not be 
giving serious consideration to trying to find a 
program to encourage and induce the return 
of considerable area to grass? Such a program 
probably will cost the public some money to 
provide the incentives. As an offset the public 
might do well to remember that the land was 
plowed up at a time when there was need for 
the increased output and that such action at 
that time was in the public interest.” 

Fortunately, Dr. Jesness points out, much of 
the wheat land involved does not lie within the 
fence lines of farms as we usually think of them. 
It would seem, therefore, that the adjustment 
could be made without being upsetting to estab- 
lished farms or to families living on the farms. 
The idea is plausible. Imagination has virtually 
exhausted itself in the long series of experimental 
curatives for the wheat problem, and our agri- 
cultural statesmen would be remiss in not putting 
this one to a test. 
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Canadian Comment. ..ny George E. Swarbreck 





Price Too Migh? 


Is the price of wheat too high? 
This question answered with an em- 
phatic affirmative by many European 
marketmen, and particularly by the 
British grain trade, is seen as one 
of the major reasons bringing about a 
dip in Canadian sales in traditional 
overseas markets. As evidence, traders 
point to the booming trade now be- 
ing enjoyed by other countries with 
surplus wheat for disposal at prices 
more in line with current price opin- 
ion. 

Speaking in the House of Lords, 
Britain's senior legislative chamber, 
Lord Barnby asked “In view of the 
regulation of prices through the op- 
eration of the government controlled 
wheat board in Canada, does it not 
mean that Canada is charging prices 
to overseas customers, including the 
U.K., above the realistic price, hav- 
ing regard to the excess of the 1953 
crop over the 1952 crop? Does this 
not operate as a high protection to 
Canadian wheat growers?” 

Lord Woolton, speaking for the 
government, said that the selling 
price of Canadian wheat was a mat- 
ter for the Canadian Wheat Board 
and the subject was one upon which 
he would not like to make any ob- 
servations. 

In 1952, the British imported 2,768, - 
018 long tons wheat from Canada and 
in 1953 2,790,542 tons, according to 
Lord Woolton. During the whole of 
1952 and for the first eight months of 
1953 all purchases were made by the 
government bulk buyers but since 
Sept. 1 deals have been made on pri- 
vate account by the British grain 
trade. The quantity of wheat im- 
ported from Canada in the first quar- 
ter of 1954 was reported at 325,233 
tons, compared with 445,909 tons in 
the first quarter of the previous year. 
While the British overseas require- 
ment was not as great as usual, due 
to the dispersal of government se- 
curity stocks, the grain trade scoured 
the world for supplies and made pur- 
chases in other exporting countries, 
totaling 276,000 tons. 


Population 


Walter E, Harris, Canadian mini- 
ster of citizenship and immigration, 
expects that Canada will have a 
population of 23 million by 1974 com- 
pared with the present figure of 15 
million, 

This will mean, he states, that 
Canadians will be able to consume 
nearly all the beef, pork and simi- 
lar farm products produced by farm- 
ers, Workers will have a higher, and 
not a lower, standard of living and 
exports will not be subject to the 
fluctuations associated with one or 
two specialized markets. 

In a major population increase lies 
a ray of hope for the Canadian bread- 
stuffs industry. If flour export mar- 
kets shrink, a little, but only a little, 
of the slack will be taken up by an 
increased domestic requirement al- 
though even this increase will be 
cut back by the ever decreasing per 
capita consumption of bread by Cana- 
dians. 


Protein Wheat 


The Interprovincial Farm Union 
Council, a body drawing support from 
producers in Ontario and in the 
prairie provinces, made a reference 
to protein wheat in a brief presented 


to the parliamentary 
committee in Ottawa. 

Pointing out that protein content 
is not considered as a factor in 
pricing similar grades of wheat and 
that no premium for high protein 
content is paid the producer, the 
union questioned the practice of al- 
lowing the Canadian milling com- 
panies to “skim off the cream of the 
crop” by selecting their purchases 
from areas in which high protein 
wheat is predominant. The council 
added that this practice “may seri- 
ously affect our export grades, unless 
sufficient quantity of high protein 
wheat is available for mixing and 
blending to maintain the high stand- 
ard of quality on which our reputa- 
tion as exporters of wheat has been 
built.” 


agricultural 


Price Supports 


The union urged the government 
to introduce floor prices for all 
grains. The levels suggested were 
$1.50 bu. for wheat, 90¢ for barley 
and 60¢ for oats, with guarantees 
operative up to a quantity equal to 
the long term average yield. 

The union also stated that grain, 
particularly that consumed in Cana- 
da, should be priced at a figure equiv- 
alent to the cost of goods and serv- 
ices required by farmers. The peren- 
nial call for the enlargement of the 
Canadian Wheat Board was voiced 
with a demand for the inclusion of 
farmer representation at the top 
level of administration. The organi- 
zation stated, in addition, that the 
western farmers were suffering from 


a very substantial decrease in cash 
income and it was suggested that be- 
cause of the failure of the govern- 
ment to make an interim payment 
on the 1953 crop, normally forth- 
coming in March or April but post- 
poned to July this year, there should 
be some type of cash advance against 
farm stored grain. 

This last suggestion has been made 
repeatedly by farmers’ representa- 
tives and it has been turned down 
by the government on every occasion. 
Officials have produced figures prov- 
ing that the western farmer was 
never so well off from the point of 
view of income and they deny that 
the farmers of Canada are in the 
straitened circumstances that so 
many recent pronounces imply. 

Whether this be true or not, sales- 
men from eastern Canadian firms 
supplying the western farmer with 
goods are finding it increasingly diffi- 
cult to do business, thus proving to a 
certain extent that there is some 
ground for providing government aid 
for the grower holding heavy stocks 
of grain on his farm. 


Estimated Stocks 


It has been estimated that 490 
million bushels of all grains are still 
in store on farms with elevators 
clogged all the way from the west 
to the eastern seaboard. Deliveries 
by July 31 are expected to total 190 
million bushels which will leave 
farmers holding 300 million bu. 

Of the present farm held total wheat 
accounts for 320 million bushels and 
coarse grains 170 million bushels. 
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Despite these stocks, farmers are 
showing no signs of making any ma- 
jor cuts in the acreage sown to wheat 
and if the favorable weather condi- 
tions of recent years are repeated 
there is every prospect of another 
huge crop to add to the already 
swollen inventory. Some farmers may 
switch to other crops, such as malt- 
ing barley or peas, but the propor- 
tion is likely to be small. In Mani- 
toba, the attractiveness of durum is 
a major talking point and it is likely 
that upwards of 15,000 acres will be 
turned over to this crop. The price, 
$2.78 bu. No. 1 amber durum, to- 
gether with the fact that the crop 
is not subject to delivery quotas, will 
provide major incentives for growers. 


Winter Wheat Flour 


In the first five months of the 
crop year 1953-54 the U.K. bought 
299,143 bbl. Canadian winter wheat 
flour out of a total intake of 1,265,- 
636 bbl. of springs and winters com- 
bined. This represented 23% of the 
requirement compared with 11%, the 
proportion of winter wheat flour to 
spring wheat flour shipped to all 
overseas destinations in the period 
under review. 

In the period January to March 
the total British offtake of Canadian 
winters dipped to little more than 
61,000 bbl. but total sales to the U.K. 
standing at 360,143 bbl. represent 
a healthy slice of business for mills 
in Ontario. From inquiries received 
from importers it appears that the 
prospects for next season are as 
healthy although it is already ap- 
parent that the Australians are go- 
ing to put up a strong fight to get 
back the business lost to Canada. 
Prospects for the Ontario winter 
wheat crop are still the subject of 
favorable reports from all areas as 
a result of plentiful spring rains. 








Overseas Newsnotes --- By The Nerthwestern Miller's 


Foreign Correspondents 





U.K. Advertising 


The possibility of a full scale ad- 
vertising campaign in the U.K. to 
boost drooping flour and bread sales 
is less remote than was the case a 
year ago, according to Humphrey 
B. Vernon, president of the National 
Association of British and Irish Mill- 
ers and a director of Spillers, Ltd., 
the U.K. milling group. 

Mr. Vernon, addressing a general 
meeting of millers in London, re- 
vealed that with the advent of de- 
control and the continued decline of 
flour consumption the question of 
newspaper advertising was being giv- 
en careful and constant considera- 
tion by the association. There were 
a number of factors to be taken 
into account before making commit- 
ments, he warned, and among these 
he listed the publicity resulting from 
the use of improvers, the significance 
of the subsidy paid by the govern- 
ment on the national loaf made of 
80% extraction flour, the possibility 
of collaboration with the baking in- 
dustry and, not the least important, 
the provision of funds, particularly 
in view of the fact that advertising 
costs had increased three fold in 
comparison with prewar. 


Besides newspaper advertising, the 
association’s flour and bread com- 
mittee had given active considera- 
tion to other forms of publicity and 
propaganda, Mr. Vernon declared. 
The association maintained a public 


relations department under the ener- 
getic direction of C. L. Copeland 
and much progress had been made. 
A film “Slice of Life” was being 
shown in public cinemas and in 
schools, clubs and institutions 
throughout the country. Additionally, 
the department had made available 
educational film strips for use in 
schools while plans had been made 
for engaging a trained dietician-do- 
mestic science lecturer who will 
speak at women’s clubs and institu- 
tions on the subject of bread. 


Protocol 


Mr. Vernon revealed that the as- 
sociation had signed a _ Protocol 
which, in the event of the forma- 
tion of the European Green Pool 
for agriculture, would call for joint 
action on matters of common inter- 
est to be taken by the millers of a 
number of European countries. 

Listed as cosigners of the agree- 
ment were Germany, Belgium, 
France, Italy, Luxembourg, the Neth- 
erlands, Switzerland and Austria. 
The association’s legal advisor, it 
was stated, had examined the docu- 
ment and had expressed the opinion 
that there was nothing in it to which 
exception could be taken by the U.K. 
government. 


Imported Wheat 


In a reference to the purchasing 
of imported wheat, Mr. Vernon re- 


called that it was the practice of 
millers before the war not to pur- 
chase American wheat on certificate 
final terms. The association’s wheat 
and grain contracts committee agreed 
unanimously to recommend that mill- 
ers should purchase all wheats, other 
than Canadian, either on sealed sam- 
ple or against f.a.q. standards made 
up in London or against standards 
adopted by the London and Liver- 
pool Corn Trade Associations. The 
recommendation was endorsed by the 
council and circulated to members 
for action in September, 1953. 

Mr. Vernon reported, however, 
that attention had to be drawn again 
to the matter last December because 
a certain amount of French wheat 
had been purchased by British im- 
porters on f.a.q. terms without pro- 
vision for arbitration. 


Storage 


The Australian government is to 
finance the building of additional 
storage space to take in the heavy 
surplus of wheat now present in the 
country, following the cutback in 
overseas sales. 

Construction of the new stores 
will be under the direction of the 
wheat board. John McEwen, minister 
of commerce and agriculture, states 
that New South Wales, Victoria and 
South Australia will need addition- 
al capacity amounting to 35 mil- 
lion bushels by the beginning of the 
next wheat season. 
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Benson Speech 
Will Headline 


St. Louis Event 


ST. LOUIS — Ezra Taft Benson, 
Secretary of Agriculture, will deliver 
a major farm policy address at a 
special luncheon of the St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce on June 1, 
honoring the 118-year-old Merchants 
Exchange of St. Louis and the grain 
industry in this area. 

This luncheon is intended to focus 
attention upon records and progress 
of the grain industry of St. Louis. 
New records in grain receipts by 
the Merchants Exchange have been 
set in each of the last three years 
with last year’s total reported at 
107 million bushels, placing St. Louis 
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fifth among the nation’s leading grain 
centers. St. Louis is the only major 
market in the country to show a 
steady gain in cash grain receipts. 

The exchange recently announced 
that it was considering a proposal 
for the erection of a new 23-story 
stainless steel office building to re- 
place the present structure and pro- 
vide the most modern trading floor in 
the nation. 

On the date of the luncheon, June 
1, the new Elam Grain Co.'s 2,500,000 
bu. elevator will be dedicated. This 
is the first public storage elevator 
in the nation equipped to handle 
soft feeds such as bran, soybean meal 
and brewers’ grains. Mr. Benson is 
expected to attend the dedication 
ceremonies which will follow the 
luncheon. 

Three other major grain companies 
in the St. Louis area are adding to 
their present facilities. These are: 
Cargill, Inc., 5,000,000 bu.; Conti- 
nental Grain Co., 1,500,000 bu., and 
Norris Grain Corp., 750,000 bu. All 
are expected to be completed this 
summer. 

The new storage capacity repre- 
sents a 43% increase in total storage 
space and a 79% increase in public 
storage space—the largest reported 
increase of any market in the US. 

Officers of the Merchants Ex- 
change for 1954 are: R. Hal Dean, 
manager, grain division, Ralston 
Purina Co., president; Edward S. Dei- 
bel, president, Elam Grain Co., first 
vice president; Harold C. Banks, pres- 
ident, American Grain Co., second 
vice president, and Walter J. Krings, 
executive secretary. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFEe—— 


INDIANA ELEVATOR FIRE 


STAR CITY, IND.—A fire which 
for a time threatened a section of the 
business district, destroyed the build- 
ing and contents of the Star City 
(Ind.) Elevator Co. grain elevator for 
a loss estimated unofficially at more 
than $100,000. The loss included sev- 
eral thousand dollars worth of grain 
stored in the elevator. 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries 


from Leading 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 


Markets 





(Continued from page 14) 
tively unchanged from the previous 
week, mostly few and far between. 
Bulk of the business was in small 
quantities—one to three cars, occa; 
sionally up to 3,000 or 5,000 sacks. 
Cracker-cookie types predominated 
with a sprinkling of cake flours and a 
few one and two car sales to blenders. 

Quotations May 15: Spring top pat- 
ent $6.50@6.90, standard $6.40@6.80, 
first clear $5.90@6.35; family flour 
$7.75; hard winter short $6.25@6.30, 
95% patent $6.10@6.25, clear $5.19; 
soft winter short $6.72@7.14, stand- 
ard $6.02 6.44, clear $5.21. 

St. Louis: Local mills reported that 
demand for flour in the area last 
week was light. New sales were very 
slow. Business was limited to single 
ears for buyers forced to make re- 
placements, 

Quotations May 14: In 100-lb. cot- 
tons: Family top soft patent $5.85, 
top hard $7.60, ordinary $6.50. In 
100-lb. papers: Bakers, cake $6.10, 
pastry $4.80, soft straights $4.95, 
clears $4.60; hard winter short patent 
$6.40, standard $6.25, clears $5.55; 
spring short $7, standard $6.90, clears 


$6.70. 
East 


Boston: Flour quotations in the lo- 
cal market edged higher last week. 
Springs pushed up 3¢ on the top 
three grades while first clears held 
unchanged all week. Hard winters 
closed 4¢ net higher for the week, 
Soft wheat flours moved against the 
general trend, closing unchanged to 
20¢ lower with high ratio being the 
principal weak spot as far as price 
movement was concerned, 

Dealers reported that buying in- 
terest was very spotty, with most of 
the limited activity confined to small 
lots for immediate or anticipated 
needs. The inactivity was generally 
laid to the imminent harvest of the 
new crop and the believed possibility 
of some forced sales despite the un- 
favorable position of the cash market 
in relation to loan possibilities. An- 
other factor which appeared to pro- 
mote caution was the unsettled condi- 
tions of the baker’s unions, which 
were still negotiating a contract al- 
though last week there was a lot less 
fanfare than prevailed a week ear- 
lier. 

There were some reports that the 
larger bakers were just about ready 
to enter the market for substantial 
quantities when the first sizeable 
price break occurred. 

Quotations May 15: Spring short 
patents $7.18@7.28, standards $7.08@ 
7.18, high gluten $7.83@7.93, first 
clears $6.57@6.82; hard winter short 
patents $6.86@7.01, standards $6.66 
@6.81; Pacifie soft wheat flour $6.77 
@6.92, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.37@5.62, high ratio $6.42@7.22; 
family $8.27. 

Buffalo: Flour sales last week were 
not too good as most consumers 
awaited the new crop. Customers ex- 
pect the new crop will bring lower 
prices, but trade sources here believe 
this is only wishful thinking on their 
part. 

Free wheat supplies are thin and 


mills here are having difficulty ob- 
taining quantities of good quality 
millable grain. 

Despite a decline in wheat futures, 
flour prices advanced because of in- 
creased costs caused by the drop in 
millfeed prices. Feed values here are 
off approximately $16 ton in the last 
few weeks, and this has added to mill 
production costs. 

Spring wheat flour advanced 2@7¢, 
Kansas wheat was up 1¢ to off 2¢. 
Soft wheat flour declined in sympathy 
with a weak Chicago market. Pastry 
flour was down 10@15¢ and cake 
flour dropped 20¢. 

Retail goods sales were excellent, 
but there was little forward booking. 

The general wheat picture was 
somewhat mixed. The U.S. crop esti- 
mate, reversing the Galvin report, 
and showing a gain of 30 million 
bushels from the previous monthly 
figure, was a bearish factor, but talk 
of increased exports helped bolster 
the market. 

The New York City bread strike 
was settled, and negotiations were in 
progress in Buffalo to end the strike 
here. The union dropped its demand 
for a shorter work week and reduced 
its 15¢ an hour increase to 8¢. 

Mill running time averaged 34 
hours last week. 

Quotations May 14: Spring family 
$8, high gluten $7.78@7.98, short 
$7.13 @ 7.33, standard $7.08 @ 7.23, 
straight $7.03, first clear $6.66@6.67; 
hard winter short $6.94, standard 
$6.74@6.84, first clear $5.98@6.44; 
soft winter short patent $5.60@7.26, 
standard $6.56, straight $5.50@5.51, 
first clear $5.11@5.35. 

New York: Flour sales were again 
held to smal! figures last week. Scat- 
tered replacements in one and two 


car lots were practically the only ac- 
tivity, with sales of occasional round 
lots only in isolated instances. Price 
concessions in springs did not draw 
expanded bookings, and the immi- 
nence of new crop southwesterns with 
the possibility of lower prices kept 
the trade from extensive commit- 
ments on these grades. 

It was: felt that sizeable declines 
might stir up business among the 
larger buyers as balances run out, 
for the increased production among 
the medium-sized independents, re- 
sulting from the strike among chain 
bakers, lessened their contracts mate- 
rially. Flour sellers were therefore 
hopeful that these expanded shipping 
directions would produce steady re- 
placements until the new crop moved. 

Spotty coverage in cake flours fol- 
lowed the recent downward tfend in 
soft wheat prices. Heavy declines 
carried advertised cake flours $1 cwt. 
below the high point, but since many 
buyers had already booked heavily, 
they were only occasionally in posi- 
tion to take advantage of it. 

Quotations May 14: Spring family 
flour $8.10, high glutens $7.80@7.90, 
standard patents $7.05@7.15, clears 
$6.55@6.80; hard winter short pat- 
ents $6.85@6.99, standard patents 
$6.65@6.79; high ratio soft winters 
$6.40@7.20, straights $5.25@5.60. 

Philadelphia: Prices shifted back 
and forth in a narrow range on the 
local market last week, and all 
grades finished unchanged from the 
previous week, This absence of a 
definite trend contributed to disin- 
terest in the acquisition of additional 
stocks, particularly in view of the 
fact that the majority of bakers and 
jobbers has been deferring  pur- 
chases in the expectation that quota- 





IWA WHEAT AND FLOUR SALES 


Threugh April 30, 1954 
(1,000 metric tons in wheat equivalent) 
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tions will undergo a downward revi- 
sion. 

An additional factor in the mainte- 
nance of sideline positions was the 
Department of Agriculture report 
that April showers improved wheat 
crop prospects in the Great Plains 
area. The upward revision of the crop 
was well-received by those who have 
been waiting for the pressure of offer- 
ings to force costs downward. Re- 
ports from the trade indicated that 
the only interest last week originated 
among those in need of early replace- 
ments and their isolated small book- 
ings for immediate and nearby deliv- 
ery contributed the bulk of sales 
which did materialize. However, mill 
representatives expect some acceler- 
ation of activity, at least a broaden- 
ing of small orders, by the end of 
the month when more stocks of hard 
winters are likely to near the exhaus- 
tion point. It is hoped that springs 
will also figure in the prospective im- 
provement, but stocks of these are 
not as low as those of hard winters. 

Quotations May 15: Spring high 
gluten $7.85@7.95, short patent $7.15 
@7,25, standard $7.10@7.20, first 
clear $6.75@6.85; hard winter short 
patent $6.85@6.95, standard $6.70@G 
6.80; soft winter western $5.60@5.80, 
nearby $5.15@5.35. 


Pittsburgh: Sales of flour were ex- 
tremely small last week. With prices 
higher on some flours resistance 
proved stronger, and buyers took only 
small fill-ins. Talk still centers around 
new crop and the prices probable for 
these flours. 

Street car and department store 
strikes, the latter having already 
been in force for six months, are a 
confusing factor for bakers as they 
have added another large number of 
unemployed to the already large num- 
ber in this category. 

Spring and hard southwestern flour 
sold meagerly. Soft wheat pastry and 
cake flours shared the same role. 

Family flour in some advertised 
brands was quoted 15¢ lower but 
failed to attract any large buying. 

Directions were “only fair,” but 
this is said to be not unusual at this 
time of the year. 

The waiting for new crop prices is 
said to be the usual deterrent to 
heavy flour buying, but this waiting 
period started earlier than usual this 
year. 

Quotations May 15: Hard winter 
standard patent $6.54@6.74, medium 
patent $6.59@6.84, short patent $6.64 
@6.94; spring standard patent $6.80@ 
7.13, medium patent $6.85@7.18, short 
patent $6.90@7.23, clears $6.65@6.96, 
high gluten $7.60@7.88; family pat- 
ents, advertised brands $7.75@8, 
other brands $6.25@7.72; pastry and 
cake flours $5@5.80. 


South 


New Orleans: Flour business for all 
types continued extremely quiet, and 
in the aggregate the volume was 
small last week. The trade in gener- 
al is limiting purchases to immediate 
and current month requirements, 
combined with an increasing amount 
of p.d.s. shipments. While flour prices, 
especially on hard winters, remained 
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fairly stationary to only slightly low- 
er, the decline in futures combined 
with reports of an early harvest in 
Texas and Oklahoma made for an ex- 
tremely cautious approach among 
buyers. 

Hard winters enjoyed the greater 
percentage of the limited sales, with 
northern springs selling in a lesser 
degree. The recession in prices on 
soft wheat acted as a slight stimulant 
to sales, especially with the cracker 
and cookie bakers who are purchas- 
ing regularly in small amounts to 
cover replacements. Cake flour sales 
have been very quiet, with only rou- 
tine sales reported, apparently the 
result of some disappointment in re- 
tail cake sales. 

Shipping directions were about in 
line with expectations; however, they 
were showing signs of a slight falling 
off. Stocks on hand continue to show 
a gradual reduction but remain suf- 
ficient to take care of requirements. 

Inquiries on export flour were 
somewhat improved, with some mod- 
erate sales being worked to the 
Americas, particularly Cuba and 
Puerto Rica. European’ countries 
were quiet with only very moderate 
amounts being worked. 

Quotations May 15, packed in mul- 
tiwall papers: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $6.30@6.50, standard 
$6.15@6.30, first clear $5@5.35; 
spring bakery short patent $6.65@ 
6.90, standard $6.5046.75, first clear 
$6.25@6.45, high gluten $7.10@7.35; 





soft wheat short patent $5.25@ 
5.55, standard $4.90@5.15, first clear 
$5.20@5.55, high ratio cake $5.55 
@5.95; Pacific Coast cake $7.15@ 
7.35, pastry $6.50@6.60. Shipments 


from Minneapolis by barge are ap- 
proximately 20¢ sack less. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: Flour prices were about 
unchanged last week, and there was 
little feature to the market. Produc- 
tion continued at a fairly high rate. 
Millers reported that shipping in- 
structions are very good. Export bus- 
iness was small and confined to scat- 
tered lots here and there. Family 
patent $8, bluestem $7.03, bakery 
$7.22, pastry $6.40. 


Portland: Mill operations showed a 
decline last week, with grindings off 
from the previous week. Export sales 
have been limited to small lots under 
export program GR-262. Millers are 
not expecting any substantial im- 
provements in milling business in the 
near future 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: Intense compe- 
tition with American millers for an 
order from Demerera, a traditional 
Canadian commonwealth market, was 
a major feature of business, though 
the amount involved was not substan- 
tial. The business was closed at an 
unsatisfactory price level. Inquiries 
from other routine sources turned 
into firm business in a number of 
cases. 

In addition to competition from 
other main exporters and from small- 
er countries biting into available 
flour markets, millers are now having 
to face another major obstacle in the 
form of opposition from local millers 
who object to flour imports. Repre- 
sentations at government levels have 
been made recently to kill one or two 
deals in the making. 

Trade on the U.K. market is slow, 
and while there was a spurt in inter- 
est in Canadian flour, although on a 
minor scale, this faded out when rates 
hardened. 

The domestic market in Canada re- 
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mains steady. Quotations May 15: 
Top patent spring for use in Canada 
$11.60@11.80 bbl., bakers $9@9.60 
bbl, all less cash discounts, 98's cot- 
ton, mixed cars, with 30¢ bbl. added 
for cartage where used. 

The winter wheat flour market is 
quiet with little interest shown by 
U.K. buyers, Australian supplies find- 
ing more favor at the present time, 
though the amount of business 
worked was small. Quotations, May 
15: Export $4 per 100 Ib., f.a.s. Mon- 
treal-Halifax. 

The winter wheat crop still shows 
promise, reserves of moisture being 
ample. There is little trade in old 
crop. Quotations May 15: $1.58@1.60 
bu., f.o.b. shipping points. 

Vancouver: Outside of regular 
monthly business for the Philippine 
Islands, Canadian flour exporters here 
experienced no improvement in ex- 
port sales last week. 

Shortage of dollars coupled with 
the uncertainty prevailing in the Far 
East as a result of the Indo-China 
situation, apparently is keeping buy- 
ers out of this market at present. 
Japanese buyers were expected to 
come into this market again during 
the week for additional supplies of 
wheat to be milled in Japan, but the 
business did not materialize. It is 
reported, however, that the Wheat 
Board is arranging to provide the 
wheat for the new flour mill sched- 
uled to start in Hong Kong shortly, 
thereby reducing business which Ca- 
nadian mills have enjoyed for years. 

There continues to be no special 
change in the domestic flour trade. 
Sales of cake mixes are enjoying a 
good sale in stores. Cash car quota- 
tions for hard wheat grinds: first pat- 
ents $11.40 in jutes and $11.50 in cot- 
ton 98's; bakers patents $10.55 in 
paper bags and $10.65 in cottons; 
western pastry to the trade $13.90 
and western cake flour $14.25. 

Winnipeg: Canadian mills in west- 
ern Canada are holding close to 75% 
of capacity in production, and export 
sales for the week ended May 13 to- 
taled slightly in excess of 202,000 
bbl., an increase of more than 20,000 
bbl. over the previous week. IWA 
purchasers took 90,000 bbl. in smail 
lots, while Class 2 sales were roughly 
112,000 bbl. with the U.K. the biggest 
buyer. Domestic trade was moderate, 
and prices remain steady. Quotations 


May 15: Top patent springs for deliv- ” 


ery between Fort William and the 
British Columbia boundary $11@ 
11.70; second patents $10.50@11.20, 
second patents to bakers $9.65@9.95. 
All prices cash carlots. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Demand tapered off 
from only fair last week to very light 
early this week, and prices slipped 
back about $3 on bran, $1 on standard 
midds. and flour midds. Red dog was 
steady, with offerings light. Mixers 
apparently are keeping purchases 
down to minimum needs. Quotations 
May 17: Bran $47.50, standard midds. 
$53@53.50, flour midds. $58@59, red 
dog $62@63. 

Kansas City: Buyer attention was 
centered on shorts at Kansas City 
this week with the finer offal showing 
considerable strength and bran be- 
ginning a new decline. Offerings were 
limited on shorts and demand was 
good. Bran was in rather slow demand. 
Quotations May 17: Bran $41.75@ 
42.25, shorts $55@55.75 sacked, Kan- 
sas City. This represents a week’s 
decline of $2.25 ton on bran and an 
advance of $1.50 ton on shorts. 

Wichita: Demand was slow for 


bran and good for shorts last week. 
Offerings were sufficient to meet the 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery 


(Canadian quotations in barrels 


of 196 Ib.) 


Chicago Mpls Kans, City ftSt. Louls Buffalo 
a. Me. MOT eee @ ... $6.54@7.45 $ 7 $ “ $...@8,00 
Spring top patent .......... 6.50@6.90 ...@ a -. w 
Spring high gluten ....... .@ 7.13@7.18 “ “ 7.78@ 7.98 
SQOC GONE wacescvescescnsés 7 6.48 @6.58 u W700 7.13@7,33 
Spring standard 6.40@6.80 6.38@6.48 u 6.90 7.08@7,23 
Spring straight eT Fr @ @ “ -»  @7.08 
Spring first clear . 6.90@6.35 5.71@6.22 “ w6.70 6,.66@6.67 
Hard winter family + - 7.76 @. 6.35 @7.50 w7.60 ove @® ace 
Hard winter short 6.25@6.30 a 6.10@6.18 26.40 6.04 
Hard winter standard 6.10@6.25 @. 6.00 @6.08 06.25 6.74@6.84 
Hard winter first clear w5.19 a 4.500 4.95 @M5.55 6.98q6.44 
Soft winter family » a : a “ 5.856 : eee 
Soft winter short patent 6.72@7.14 a “ uw 56.60 @ 7.26 
Soft winter standard 6.02@6.44 “ “ ..@ W6.66 
Soft winter straight >, de “ @. W496 5.560@5.51 
Soft winter first clear .. @6.21 a u 4.60 6.11@6.395 
Rye flour, white 4.06@4.17 3.813.856 “a @4i4d 4.49@4,70 
Rye flour, dark . ‘ 3.313.560 3.11@3.15 @. -@I68 3.689@3.05 
Semolina blend, bulk a 7.26@7.30 -. “ @. 
New York Philadelphia Boston Pittsburgh *New Orl 

Spring family -» -@810 § 7 _ o @8.27 $7.75@8.00 §...@... 
Spring high gluten 7.80@7.90 T.85@7.96 7.83@7.93 7.60@7.88 7.10007.35 
Spring short 7 TAG@7.25 7.18@7.28 6.90@7.23 6.56@6.90 
Spring standard 7.056@7.156 7.10@7.20 T.08@7.18 6.80@7.13 6.50@6,75 
Spring first clear 6.55@6.80 G.75@6.85 G.57@6.82 665@6.96 6.25 06.45 
Hard winter short 6.85@6.99 685@26.95 6860 7.01 6646.94 6.30@6.50 
Hard winter standard 6656.79 6.70@6.80 6.66@6.81 6.54@6.74 6.156.350 
Hard winter first clear @ “ u“ “ 5.00@6.36 
Soft winter short patent “ “a “ . “a 6.25@5.65 
Soft winter straight 6.25@5.60 “ 5.37@6.62 uw @ ... 
Soft winter standard ' 7] @ “ .@ 490@5.15 
Soft winter first clear . “ul “ “ @ 5.20@6.65 
Rye flour, white 150@465 4.50@4,60 uw 4.434.591 @ 
Rye flour, dark . ‘ it “ “ 5.68 3.86 .-@ 
Semolina blend, bulk 8.O07TG8.17 ul “ u @7.97 

Seattle Toronto **Winnipeg 
Family patent . $...@8.00 Spring top patent $11.60@11.80 $11.00@11.70 
Bluestem , @7.03 Bakers 9.00@ 9.60 9.65@ 9.956 
Bakery grades @7.22 Winter exportst ..-@ 4.00 “ 
Pastry @6.40 


*100-lb. papers. 1100-Ib 
William and British Columbia boundary. 


Ft. 


export cottons, f.a.s 


Montreal. Halifax 
tBakery wheat flour in 100-Ib 


**For delivery between 
papers 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, 
prompt delivery, ton, 


load lots, 


Bran $208 
Standard midds 
Flour midds. 


Red dog 


Bran 
Shorts 
Mill run 


Toronto 


Winnipeg 


. $47.50@48.50 


summarized f 
packed in 100-Ib 
Chicago Minneapolis 
$47.50@ 48.50 
63.00 @53.50 
58.00 @59.00 
62.00@63,50 


56.50 @57.00 
63.50 @ 66.00 
63.50@66.00 


Kansas City St. Louls 
$41.75.@42.25 $47.00@47.50 
a 59.75 @ 60.25 


-@ a 
Bran 

$58.00@61,00 

48.00@53.00 


market 
f.o.b, at 


rom the 
sacks 


Huffalo 
$47.00@ 48.00 
52.00@ 62 
66.00 @67,00 
66.560 @68.50 


he 


rt. Worth 


$51.00@52.00 
64.500 65.50 
a 


Shorts 
$57.00@ 59.00 
45.00 @53.00 


reviews, are based on car 
indicated points 


Philadelphia Roston 


5 w54.00 s @iK.00 
we2.50 162.00 
“ “ 
w74.00 au 


New Orleans 
$52.00@53.00 $ 
65.004 66.00 
" 


Beattle 
a“ 
a 
@ 46.00 
Middlings 
$61.00 63.00 
419.00@564,00 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S, as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago TBoard 


of Trade, in bushels (0000's omitted), May 8, and the 


Baltimore 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Afloat 
Chicago 
Duluth 
eee 
Ft. Worth 
Galveston 
Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans . 
New York 
Afloat 
Omaha 
Peoria ‘ 
Philadelphia 
Sioux City 
St. Joseph 
St. Louis 
Wichita 
Lakes 
Canals 


Totals 








r—Wheat—._  -——Corn— -——Oate 
1954 1963 1954 1953 1954 1953 
6,786 1,984 464 2,053 
462 . 39 
11,574 11,161 713 1,659 1,117 7,68 
1,386 690 446 27 
9,202 7,732 3,668 6,879 1,075 28654 
32,894 27,262 3,170 2,678 352 1,276 
36,909 25,439 
15,101 14,608 160 176 4 169 
2,860 
18,953 
767 1139 41,364 12 4 
31,006 1,361 1,517 a8 103% 
163 11 159 6 245 
13,358 473 4,294 419 2,005 
25 467 1,056 15 a1 
2, 1,419 , 106 } 5 
. 1,911 
5 10,832 1,611 1,928 61 » 
i 238 265 400 
2 1,050 247 7h 
1 563 406 615 f 28 
4,942 4,719 1,279 852 49 o4 
2,578 708 1,098 1,439 193 232 
17,779 15,669 2 
440 207 233 
106 46 317 
274,319 193,709 19,161 25,636 3,568 9,268 


corresponding date of @ year ago: 





r Rye— --Barley 
1954 19563 1964 1963 
1 11 1 
h4 7 765 359 
7,874 2,341 249 87 
419 112 628 S61 
4 7 * 26 
20 4 ; 
130 101 19 24 
1 1,156 14,674 
339 644 1,726 2,206 
22 29 46 
9 88 
11 8 . 
20 70 
; 640 66 

29 

9,246 3,174 4,707 § 007 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, in cents per bushel: 





WHEAT FLAXSEED 

Minneapolis ——-— Chicago————- ~—-~--Kansas City - Minneapolis 

May July May July Sept. Dec. May July July-hard May July 
May 16 228% 220% $200 1934 197 202 224 199% 204% 395% 452 
May 11 227% 219% 196% 199% 193% 198% 220 197% 202% 295% 352 
May 12 229 221% 198% 192% 195% 200% 223 199% 2 296 253 
May 13. 231% 222% 198% 193% 196% 201% 220% 199% 205 197 360 
May 14 229% 221% 199 194% 197% 203% 2201 201 206 399 360 

-CORN~ - ————RYE— — - -\ 7, —— —OATR————— 

Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 

May July May July May July May July May July May July 

May 10 153 152 93% 97 87 87 102% 72% 67% 76% 68% 

May 11 152% 151% 915 94% a7 a7% 101 72% 67% 14% 67% 

May 12 154% 153 93% 96% 90 90 103% 74% 68% 1h% 68% 

May 13 ..155% 153% %5% 98% 90% 90% 104% 74% 69% 76% 69% 

May 14 ..156% 153% 96% 99% 90% 91% 105% 16% 69% 76 70% 

















—- 


Cc. F. Scott 


E. R. Bailey 
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R. H. Brown 


50 YEARS WITH BEMIS—Three executives of Bemis Bro. Bag Co., each 
with 50 years of service with the company, were honored in Chicago recently 
by a group of Bemis officers and executives. C. F. Scott received a set of 
matched luggage, E. R. Bailey a fine camera and exposure meter, and 
R. H. Brown a gold wrist watch, in recognition of their many years of 
service. Mr. Scott, who became a member of the board of directors and was 
for many years manager of the Bemis Kansas City plant, is still active in 
company affairs as a counsellor. Mr. Bailey is active as manager of Bemis- 
San Francisco. Mr. Brown, manager of the Bemis New Orleans plant until 
1948, and since then a special representative of the company, retired on 


March 81 of this year. 





demand. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City, May 14: bran $43@43.25, shorts 
$55.50@56. Bran declined $1.75@2 
ton, while shorts advanced $1.50 ton, 
compared with the preceding week. 


Salina: Demand was slow most of 
last week but improved somewhat 
late in the week, Bran was $2 ton 
lower and shorts $1 ton lower. Sup- 
plies were adequate, Quotations May 
13, basis Kansas City: bran $43@ 
43.50, gray shorts $53@53.50. 


Hutchinson: Millfeed prices were 
off again last week with bran down 
$2.25 and shorts $1.50. Demand was 
fairly strong from mixers and job- 
bers in the area, and late in the 
week mills were unable to meet all 
requests. Quotations, ton, sacked, 
basis Kansas City, May 17: bran 
$42.25@43, shorts $52.25@53. 


Oklahoma City: Demand for bran 
last week was good and for shorts 
excellent. Prices closed $2.75 lower 
on bran and $1.50 higher on shorts. 
Quotations, straight cars, May 15: 
bran $45@46, mill run $51.50@52.50, 
shorts $58@59; mixed or pool cars 
$1 higher on all classes. 


Ft. Worth: Demand last week for 
bran was only fair, but there was 
active interest in shorts. Quotations 
May 14: bran $51@52, gray shorts 
$64.50@65.50, delivered TCP; $1.50 
lower on bran but $3.50 higher on 
shorts than a week previously. 


Chicago: A little more interest was 
shown in millfeeds during the week 
ending May 15 in the central states. 
According to observers, this was due 
partly to a little better feed business. 
Mill running time was fair. Quota- 
tions May 15: Bran $47.50@48.50, 
standard midds. $56.50@57, flour 
midds. $63.50@66, red dog $63.50@ 

St. Louis: Mill running time was 
light. Bran was weak, while shorts 
were in good demand and scarce. 
Quotations May 14: bran $47@47.50, 
shorts $59.75 @60.25, St. Louis switch- 
ing limits. 

Boston: Steadily improving pastur- 
age conditions cut the demand for 
millfeeds in the Boston market last 
week, and values dipped from $1 to 
$4, with offerings being relatively 
plentiful as compared with recent 


weeks. Bran was extremely weak and 
lost $4, while middlings were more 
resistant, easing only $1. Most buy- 
ers were believed to be stretching 
out their inventories as long as pos- 
sible and only entering the market 
when their respective positions made 
it imperative, and then only for spot 
requirements. Quotations May 15: 
standard bran $58, middlings $62. 

Buffalo: Bran bottomed-out last 
week, and after a $5 ton drop it 
advanced 50¢@$1 and is expected to 
hold comfortably at this level for 
the balance of May. Flour middlings 
turned heavy after holding steady 
and declined $4 a ton. Sales were 
confined mostly to small country mix- 
ers, with the larger mills out of 
the picture for the present. Mill out- 
put held steady with a week ago. 
Quotations May 14: bran $47@48, 
standard midds. $52@52.50, flour 
midds. $66 @67, red dog $66.50 @68.50. 

Pittsburgh: The buying of mill- 
feeds was increased the last part of 
last week. Supplies were plentiful. 
The retail trade seemed to think 
low price points had been reached 
and bought more liberally, with 
wholesalers restocking on a more lib- 
eral scale. Quotations, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh points, May 15: bran $54.30@ 
57.70, standard midds, $59.30@66.20, 
flour midds. $70.30@71.20, red dog 
$72.30 @73.70., 

Philadelphia: The principal devel- 
opment on the local millfeed market 
last week was a sudden drop in bran, 
making its cost much lower than 
middlings. This had the effect of in- 
creasing caution in the trade, and 
the only activity seemed to originate 
with those whose small balances nec- 
essitated regular replacement. May 
15 quotations showed bran off $8 
from the previous week to $54, while 
a $1 downturn left standard midds. 
at $62.50 and a similar downward 
revision put red dog at $74. 

New Orleans: Demand for millfeed 
last week was decidedly spotty, and 
buyers in need followed the market 
closely. Bran dropped consistently, 
widening the gap in prices, as shorts 
sagged and then advanced $2. Of- 
ferings were tight, with mills sold 
up for two to three weeks ahead. 
Changes in futures were narrow and 


no bookings reported. Quotations 
May 15: bran $52@53, shorts $65 
@ 66. 

Seattle: Millfeed was quiet last 
week, with prices unchanged. Demand 
from California buyers was not heavy. 
Production was fairly good. While 
there was sufficient demand to take 
care of current production, buyers 
were not going out ahead and the 
price was stationary. Market quiet at 
$46 ton, delivered Pacific Northwest 
common transit points. 

Ogden: Millfeed trade continues 
good, with demand and supply about 
equal and prices unchanged. Mills 
are operating to capacity six days 
a week, and are booked into June. 
Sales to the West Coast are brisk. 
Quotations May 14: red bran and 
mill run $47, middlings $52; to Den- 
ver: red bran and mill run $54, mid- 
dlings $59; to California: red bran 
and mill run $54.50, middlings $59.50, 
f.o.b. San Francisco and Los An- 
geles. 

Toronto-Montreal: The market 
shows signs of weakness, but de- 
spite this dornestic buyers are mak- 
ing no major deals. The export mar- 
ket is quiet. Quotations May 15: 
bran $58@61, shorts $57@59, mid- 
dlings $61@63, net cash terms, bags 
included, mixed or straight cars, To- 
ronto-Montreal. 

Vancouver: Domestic millfeed 
prices closed the week unchanged on 
shorts and middlings but about $3 
lower for bran. Offerings from west- 
ern mills were reported only fair in 
the absence of any new volume of 
flour business. Cash car quotations: 
bran $53@56.80; shorts $56.50 @57.50; 
middlings $56@58. 


Winnipeg: Demand for millfeeds 
was moderate and prices remained 
unchanged. Most of the stocks from 
mills in the three prairie provinces 
continue to move to eastern Canada. 
Quotations May 15: Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta bran, f.o.b. 
mill, $48@53, shorts $48@53, mid- 
dlings $49@54; all prices cash car- 
lots. Small lots ex-country elevators 
and warehouses $5 extra. 


Rye 


Minneapolis: Demand continues 
slack, and prices are up about 5¢ 
sack for the week. Quotations May 
14: Pure white rye $3.81@3.85, me- 
dium rye $3.61@3.65, dark rye $3.11 
@ 3.15. 

Chicago: There was some rye flour 
sold in the central states during the 
week ending May 15, but not enough 
to make a substantial amount. Quo- 
tations May 15: White rye $4.06@ 
4.17, medium $3.86@3.97, dark $3.31 
@ 3.50. 

St. Louis: Sales and shipping direc- 
tions were fair. Quotations May 14: 
pure white $4.43, medium $4.23, dark 
$3.68, rye meal $3.93. 


Buffalo: Rye sales last week were 
very light as traders continued to 
hold back and wait for the new crop 
to come in. Most sales were for near- 
by needs. Prices were off a little 
early in the week, but the market 
turned around and edged a little 
higher. Quotations May 14: white rye 
$4.43@4.70, medium rye $4.23@4.50, 
dark rye $3.68@3.95. 

New York: Rye sales last week 
were held to light volume, with the 
trade showing slight interest. How- 
ever, advancing markets were en- 
couraging as the trade seldom buys 
on declining markets but is more 
interested as it goes up. Quotations 
May 14: pure white patents $4.50 
@4.65. 

Pittsburgh: The sale of rye flour 
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was again at a very low point, with 
only a few fill-ins here and there, 
and these limited to mixed cars. Di- 
rections were only fair. Quotations, 
May 15, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: 
pure white rye flour No. 1 $4.43@ 
451, medium $4.23@4.31, dark $3.68 
@3.86, blended $6.34@6.45, rye meal 
$3.93 @ 4.01. 


Philadelphia: The local rye flour 
market proved a dull affair last 
week, a condition believed to be at 
least partially attributable to the 
fact that dark flour held its own. 
Bakers have been expecting a set- 
back, and some are disappointed that 
it has failed to take place and are 
reluctant in placing orders until nec- 
essity dictates. The May 15 quotation 
on rye white of $4.50@4.60 was un- 
changed from the previous week. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto - Montreal: There is a 
steadily declining market in line 
with the season of the year. Quota- 
tions May 15: rolled oats in 80-lb. 
cottons $5, oatmeal in 98-lb. cottons 
$6.95, f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal. 


Winnipeg: Western mills report a 
seasonal trade in rolled oats and 
oatmeal with little or no reflection 
of the small export business show- 
ing. Mills are operating only part- 
time but prices remain steady. Quo- 
tations May 15: rolled oats in 80-lb. 
sacks $4.85@5.05 in the three prairie 
provinces; oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks 
$5.70@5.85; all prices cash carlots. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AFMA Schedules 
1955 Convention 


CHICAGO — The American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. has announced 
that its 1955 convention will be held 
May 25-27 at the Morrison Hotel in 
Chicago. 








BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Wallace A. Buford 
Indo-China Casualty 


KANSAS CITY Word was re- 
ceived May 7 by Mr. and Mrs. George 
Buford of Kansas City that their son, 
Wallace A. Buford, was killed in an 
aircraft which exploded over Dien- 
bienphu. Thus, the son of the flour 
sales representative for Flour Mills 
of America, Inc., became the first 
American fatality of the Indo-Chinese 
war. 

Wallace Buford was a pilot for the 
Civil Air Transport group headed by 
Maj. Gen. Chennault, retired. As re- 
ported in last week’s Northwestern 
Miller, he had been involved in an 
accident which resulted in the first 
casualty of the transport group which 
was flying supplies into the now- 
fallen fortress. The pilot of that plane 
had been wounded and Wallace took 
over the controls and brought the 
plane in safely. 

The plane in which Wallace was 
killed apparently had been hit by 
communist anti-aircraft fire. Two 
others aboard, including another 
American pilot, also met their death. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 
WARD PAYS QUARTERLY 

NEW YORK—tThe directors of the 
Ward Baking Co. have declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of 1%% 
($1.37% per share) on the outstand- 
ing 544% cumulative preferred stock 
of the company, and also declared a 
quarterly dividend of 45¢ per share 
on the outstanding common stock of 
the company. Both dividends are pay- 
able July 1, 1954 to holders of record 
June 16, 1954. 
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Federation 





(Continued from page 9) 

den described Mr. Yost as “a young 
man from the State of Kentucky” 
whose management had made one of 
the smaller units in the industry con- 
spicuously successful. “He believes in 
the future of the industry,” he said, 
“and he has a right to believe in it, 
because of his own record of success.” 

Mr. Yost, in his inaugural address 
pooh-poohed the pessimists. For many 
years, he said, convention speakers 
had told of the sad state of the mill- 
ing industry. “I have lost my sym- 
pathy,” he said, “for the poor flour 
miller who seems to cry—no matter 
what his circumstance. He has either 
lost money, or if he made a profit, 
had to pay it all in taxes. Few com- 


panies that have really tried—and 
worked hard at their business of 
milling—have not stayed on and 


made progress.” 

While insisting that sound economic 
practices will produce a good return, 
Mr. Yost levelled a blast at certain 
practices which take profits out of 
business, particularly in the family 
flour trade. He bemoaned the idea of 
premiums, slack cost accounting prac- 
tices, high taxes. Mr. Yost recom- 
mended that each sale be examined 
to make sure that it has a profit. 
Know how to economize not just 
when the going is tough, but when 
profits are good, and know how to 
spend now for greater profits to- 
morrow. 


Farm Policy 


Discussing the perennial problem 
of wheat surpluses and agricultural 
policy with respect to wheat, Marvin 
L. McLain, director of the grain 
division, Commodity Stabilization 
Service, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, called attention to 
the importance of quality production 
in any sound marketing program. 

“We should recognize, especially 
today, that the first requirement of 
a sound marketing program is to pro- 
duce the quality demanded by proc- 
essors and consumers at home and 
abroad,” he said. “This calls for de- 
liveries in conformity with accepted 
grain standards and requires the co- 


operation of producers, handlers, 
processors and scientists.” 
Mr. McLain gave a detailed de- 


scription of the current supply situ- 
ation and the plans of USDA to take 
care of the new crop and carry-over 
in storage. He explained some of the 
principal points of the Eisenhower 
farm program as applied to grains 
and said: 

“A special feature of the Eisen- 
hower program recommended to Con- 
gress is the provision for set-aside of 
‘excess reserves.’ Under this proposal 
up to $2% billion worth of surpluses 
which CCC now holds or will take 
over in the future would be “insul- 
ated’ from the market. These insul- 
ated commodities would be disposed 
of through special domestic and for- 
eign programs in ways which would 
avoid disrupting commercial markets 
or be held as special reserves for 
emergency purposes. They would not 
be included in the supply figures 
which are the basis for calculating 
price-support levels.” 


Wheat-Policy Challenge 


The policy challenge presented by 
wheat appears to be one involving a 
combination of some moderation in 
price supports with a positive pro- 
gram to bring about effective adjust- 
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ment in our capacity to produce 
wheat, Dr. O. B. Jesness told the 
millers. 


Dr. Jesness, head of the agricultural 
economics department at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, traced the expan- 
sion in wheat acreage and the de- 
velopment of the wheat surplus prob- 
lem. He also discussed government 
price programs and the problems they 
entail. 

There are grounds for questioning 
the suitability of the current acreage 
allotment plan for curtailing wheat 
output, Dr. Jesness said, and in the 
case of wheat a longer-run adjust- 
ment appears in order. Continuing, he 
said the outcome of the debate over 
high rigid or flexible supports will 
have a bearing on the issue, but the 
decision does not promise to solve 
the problem. Among other things, the 
problem of acreage shifts is involved 
in lower prices, but lower prices do 
move toward increasing feed and ex- 
port outlets. In regard to a two- 
price system, Dr. Jesness said any 
program maintaining higher prices at 
home or any program of subsidized 
exports leads to additional trade bar- 
riers which in time limit rather than 
expand export opportunities. 

“If a government price program is 
not the solution to the wheat situa- 
tion, what then?” Dr. Jesness asked. 


Entire Units 

“If we have an excess capacity to 
produce wheat,” he said, “the answer 
does not lie in holding parts of farms 
across the board in idleness but in 
taking entire units out of production. 
This applies particularly to some 
parts of the Southwest where a good 
deal of the new acreage was brought 
in by plowing up grass lands. 

“It might be argued that those 
farmers who plowed up the grass 
lands and who gained thereby ought 
now to be required to return them 
to grass. Some of the states may have 
authority under their conservation 
measures to move in this direction. 
However, we need a program which 
is national in scope and the federal 
government does not possess the 
power under existing law to force 
people to make this step. 

“Under the circumstances should 
we not be giving serious considera- 
tion to trying to find a program to 
encourage and induce the return of 
considerable areas to grass? Such a 
program probably will cost the pub- 
lic some money to provide the in- 
centives. As an offset the public might 
do well to remember that the land 
was plowed up at a time when there 
was need for the increased output and 
that such actior at that time was in 
the public interest. 

“Fortunately much of the wheat 
land involved does not lie within the 
fence lines as we usually think of 
them. The adjustment can be made, 
consequently, without being upsetting 
to established farms or to families 
living on farms.” 

Dr. Jesness said the policy chal- 
lenge, involving price support modera- 
tion and a program to bring an ef- 
fective adjustment in production ca- 
pacity, deserves careful study of 
everyone. 


Foreign Trade 


The major problem of foreign trade 
was the subject of a comprehensive 
address by Harry A. Bullis, chairman 
of the board, General Mills, Inc., 


Minneapolis. Mr. Bullis outlined the’ 


Eisenhower proposals for foreign 
trade and said, “I believe we should 
take our position in support of this 
program as citizens believing that 
what is good for the country as a 
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Wheat Exports Forecast 


WASHINGTON—World wheat export trade in the 1954-55 crop year 
will not exceed 600 million bushels on the basis of buying power now evident, 
grain exporters told Clarence Francis, White House consultant, at an in- 
formal advisory session here this week. 

The exporters said that Canada probably would export 200 million 
bushels and that the U.S. would have to compete for a 200-million-bushel 
total with Argentina, Turkey and other exporting countries. The advisors 
said that possibilities of expanding exports lie in dropping prices low enough 
to encourage use of wheat for feed but that the outlook for expanded 
consumption for food was limited to give-away programs, although even 
this is not considered a highly effective method. 





whole should have our united sup- 
port.” 

Discussing recent proposals for 
trade with the Soviet bloc, Mr. Bullis 
declared: We might as well face up 
to the fact that for reasons of sur- 
vival of many nations there is going 
to be some increase in East-West 
trade. The western nations do not 
want to increase the Soviet war po- 
tential, but moderate volume of trade 
in consumer items is not likely to 
do this, he added. Furthermore, he 
pointed out, the U.S. must find the 
means to take the other side of 
foreign trade with Japan, the side 
which formerly was taken by the 
Chinese mainland and southeast Asia. 

(D. H. Wilson, executive vice pres- 
ident of the B. A. Eckhart Milling 
Co., Chicago, detailed the many forms 
of bulk handling facilities. The com- 
plete text of his discussion appears 
on page 26.) 

(A report on the grain sanitation 
program was presented by Herman 
Fakler, Washington, MNF vice presi- 
dent. A summary appears on page 9.) 


Flour Institute 


Two Wheat Flour Institute pro- 
gram highlights were discussed from 
the convention platform—Sandwich 
Month and the recently developed 
film strip teaching aids. 

A new feature in the promotion 
program of the Wheat Flour Insti- 
tute—an educational film strip for 
teachers on quick breads—-was pre- 
sented to the convention by Migs 
Gwen Lam of the institute staff. The 
film is one of three in a series de- 
signed for use in home economics 
class rooms and which take the 
place of demonstrations, which are 
now used less often in schools than 
heretofore. The other films, issued 
previously, describe sandwich mak- 
ing ideas and show new suggestions 
for yeast breads and coffee cakes. 

The quick breads film showed 
many ways of preparing biscuits, 
scones, muffins, sticks and other 
similar tasty products of the kitchen 
art, leavened with baking powder, 





Convention Sidelights 


Ladies registering at the Millers 
National Federation convention at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel received 
a bouquet of white carnations in a 
vase for their rooms from Wallace 
& Tiernan Co., Inc. The men were 
presented with a carnation for their 
coat lapels, long a Wallace & Tier- 
nan custom at conventions of associ- 
ations affiliated with the flour mill- 
ing industry. 

Carroll K. Michener, editor of The 
Northwestern Miller, was absent 
from the convention because of an 
ear infection. The doctor’s orders 
to Mr. Michener to stay at home in 
Mineapolis caused him to miss a fed- 
eration meeting for the first time in 
many years. 





for both all-purpose and self-rising 
flours. The colorful pictures whet the 
appetites of the audience and pre- 
sent a delightful variety of ways 
in which quick breads can grace 
the table. 

The films are produced on a self- 
sustaining basis and are for sale to 
millers or directly to schools. Millers 
who wish to donate the film strips 
to educational institutions can pur- 
chase them for $5 to $6.75, depend- 
ing on the particular film desired. 
The film is accompanied by a narra- 
tion sheet that can be used by the 
teacher and a packet of recipes for 
the dishes pictured, 


\ summary of the Sandwich Month 
program was presented by Howard 
Lampman, executive director of the 
institute. He reported results of the 
promotion program last year and 
plans for the current year, details 
of which will appear in The North- 
western Miller next week. 


Durum Committee 


The activities of the Durum Wheat 
Institute were discussed at a meet- 
ing of the durum committee of the 
MNF the morning of May 18 at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel. Various 
phases of the institute's program 
were studied, but no final actions 
were taken. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Irvin M. Ferrel 


Forms Brokerage 


APPLETON, WIS.—Formation of 
the Irvin M. Ferrel Co. to operate 
as manufacturers representative serv- 
ing the baking industry has been an- 
nounced by Irvin M. Ferrel. With 
headquarters at 250 River Drive, 
Appleton, Mr. Ferrel will call on 
bakeries in the central western area. 

Prior to the establishment of his 
own company, Mr. Ferrel was as- 
sociated with Western Condensing 
Co., Appleton. He has had 22 years 
of experience with allied trades firms 
serving bakers. 


"BREAD 6 THE STAFF OF Lire 


Lester Bright Heads 
Des Moines Group 


DES MOINES—Lester B. Bright, 
Sargent & Co., was elected president 
of the Des Moines Feed and Grain 
Club at a recent meeting at the East 
Des Moines Club. 


Named secretary-treasurer in the 
annual election of officers was Car] J. 
Ander, Swift & Co. soybean mill. 


In addition to electing officers, club 
members discussed final plans for the 
14th annual Field Day, to be held 
May 24. 


A program feature of the evening 
was the showing of slides of the 
Parade of Roses by Carroll Swanson. 
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CHICAGO—-During this week's an- 
nual convention of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation, a complete run- 
down of the problems and methods 
encountered in the bulk handling of 
flour was presented, 

The author of the following dis- 
cussion is D, H, Wilson, executive 
vice president of the B, A. Eck- 
hart Milling Co., Chicago: 


To me, bulk handling of flour is 
just one more step the industry is 
taking in an effort to work a living 
out of a competitively limited margin 
between cost and selling price. That 
sort of effort is not unique to the 
milling industry—it’s being done all 
along the line, 

It's apparent that a lot of people 
think bulk is one of the best ways 
to economy because of the number 
of people who are trying it, and the 
many ways they are trying. I'd like 
to name a number of ways that have 
been and are being tried; to suggest 
some of the problems they bring up; 
and some of the benefits they offer. 

1. The first effort I can remember 
was ‘way back in the thirties when a 
mill tried offering 48 Ib. of family 
flour in a milk pail. That wasn’t very 
successful. 

2. In the last few years, and cur- 
rently, a number of more practical 
methods have been used: There was 
the large canvas bag that found only 
very limited use. 

3. Then there was the large collap- 
sible rubber bin. 

4. There was the paper car liner 
that was inserted in a regular box 
car, 

5. Others tried a flat car with bins 
that could be taken off the car at 
destination, emptied, put back on the 
car and returned to shipper. 

6. There's been more than a sug- 
gestion that an adaptation of the rail- 
road piggy-back system might be used 
where trailers could be filled with 
flour, shipped by freight car and tak- 
en off at destination and delivered 
to the bakery; then returned for an 
empty ride back to the mill. 

7. There is the Tote Bin which 
holds approximately 3,000 Ib. flour 
and can be filled at the mill, trucked 
or freighted to the bakery and re- 
turned to the mill. 

8. There's the Nesta Bin, which is 
on the same order as the Tote ex- 
cept that it can be knocked down 
and nested in order to conserve space 
for empty return shipping. 

9. There has been a good deal of 
flour moved in the Bulk Pak bin, 
which is a collapsible fibre board box 
supported by wooden bracing and 
stee! strapping, and which holds 
around a ton of flour. 

All of these are packages that use 
more or less standard hauling equip- 
ment—-box cars, flat cars, or regular 
trucks. More lately there's been rapid 
development in the line of special roll- 
ing stock to care for bulk flour— 
leaving the miller and the baker to 
make whatever adjustments each may 
think best for storage at his own end 
of the haul. I think of five types of 
trucks available at the moment—- 
Gramm, Fruehauf, Trailmobile, 
Baughman, and a hydraulic lift truck. 
They use high pressure air, low pres- 
sure, mechanics, gravity and various 
combinations of all to handle at both 
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Problems in Bulk Handling of Flour 


At the Millers National Federation Meeting, 
D. H. Wilson, B. A. Eckhart Co., Explores the 
Many Methods of Moving Large Quantities of Flour 


ends of the haul, but they all provide 
a self-propelled container between 
mill and bakery. The railroads have 
provided the Transflo car, the covered 
hopper car, and the Air Slide car, all 
of which do the same job on rails that 
the trucks do over the road. 


Tailor-Made to Each Job 

That’s just a list of the ways the 
job is being done in different sets 
of circumstances. I don’t believe any- 
one can stand in one spot and say 
that any one is “best.” It all depends 
on the specific job that is to be done— 
how much storage there is at the mill, 
the distance between plants, the kind 
of building the baker has to work 
with. Each job is tailor-made. 

Maybe we should look at some of 
the problems and the possible gains 
of the people involved—the miller, 
the carrier, the baker, and the flour 
jobber. 

Start with the miller. You might 
at first think his job is almost too 
simple because it isn’t too much of 
a job to install truck or car bulk 
loading equipment. He can do it eith- 
er by gravity, mechanically, or pneu- 
matically. But he does have some 
problems. 

1. With Bulk Pak, Nesta or Tote 
he has to think about: 

a. Load limit on his floors. All 
three will give him about 50% 
more weight per square foot 
than bagged flour stacked 
eight high. 

b. Floor space. This isn’t “much 
of a problem with the full 
bins, but the empties take a 
lot of space too. 

c. Special equipment for loading 
and unloading trucks or cars. 

d. Width of doorways, and uni- 

formity of floor levels in the 
bakery. 

. Cleaning. This I think is done 
largely by the bakery, but 
must be double-checked by the 
mill. 

2. With bulk trucks or cars: 

a. Rate of loading. Lots of mills 
have a trackage problem and 
he has to be sure his loading 
equipment is fast enough to 
keep his dock or his tracks 
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D. H. Wilson 





clear. He has to study his time 
schedule so it will not inter- 
fere with other operations. 

b. If he mills more than one type 
of flour, he has to have the 
right kind ready when the car 
or truck arrives—which really 
means he must have a good 
deal of bulk flour storage 
within his mill. How much he 
needs depends on the type of 
of his business—but he could 
need a lot. 

3. Weights. At the present time, I 
think most mills are using railroad 
weights. This seems to be working all 
right, but he must look toward some 
kind of exact weight in his mill. That 
can, of course, be done with an auto- 
matic scale, or possibly with the 
massometer. But from what I under- 
stand the massometer has not yet 
been developed to the point where 
it will handle a large enough stream 
for fast loading. 


Gains for the Miller 


These are some of the things the 
miller must think about —and I’m 
sure there are lots more. What are 
his gains: 

1. The first thing we think about 
is handling labor. That’s a big 
item, and you hear all kinds of 
figures. I have talked to one 
miller who claims he can handle 
ten to twelve times the flour per 
man hour (from packer to car) 
as he can in cotton bags, and as 
much as five times as much as 
in paper bags. That, like a lot of 
other things, would depend on 
the individual plant. 

2. Bag breakage. This would vary a 
great deal 
might not be important to a mill 
that doesn’t warehouse, but it 
would be most important to one 
who did. 

3. Inventory. This again would vary 
according to the type of business, 
but it would certainly cut down 
the variety of paper and cotton, 
and the duplicates of brand car- 
ried on the warehouse floor. 

4. Sanitation. That pretty 
speaks for itself. 

5. Bag inventory. 

What is the saving in transporta- 
tion? The rail rate is the same on 
bulk flour as on bagged. But the rail- 
roads get some real gains. Bulk cars 
average a much bigger pay load per 
car than do bagged cars, and the rails 
get reduced terminal costs, crew 
costs, practical elimination of damage 
claims and infestation claims. The 
trucker’s savings are pretty much 
along the same lines—he can use one 
man per truck instead of two; he can 
unload without help at delivery; he 
can haul more pay load per trip. 

The rails started out with the 
transflo car with a long term lease 
to the shipper or receiver. But they 
have changed over and now many 
rail lines are furnishing either cov- 
ered hopper or air slide cars where 
there is an identifiable turn-around 
over their lines. They lease the cars 
from the manufacturer and furnish 
them to mill or bakery. The cars are 
equipped to unload into any kind of 
receiving equipment, and as fast as 
the receiver will take them. I am told 
that a thorough cleaning of an Air 
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slide car takes a maximum of eight 
man hours. 

Now what does the baker get out 
of this? After all, he is the customer, 
and if his gain isn’t enough to justify, 
he won't buy in bulk and we can’t 
ship that way. 


Gains for the Baker 

1. Unloading and storage equip- 
ment. That can be quite expensive, 
or pretty low in cost, depending on 
size of operation and method. Depend- 
ing, too, on the kind of building that’s 
available. Without pretending to en- 
gineering knowledge, I'd guess there 
are many instances where a relatively 
simple and inexpensive installation 
would save as much money as a 
much more elaborate and expensive 
one. And the savings are very large 
in most cases. 

1. Sacks. There’s a flat 10 to 15¢ 

to start with. 

2. Labor. The baker’s labor saving 
per unit is likely larger than the 
miller’s because of volume. 

3. Flour loss. There’s always loss of 
flour in emptying a sack. 

4. Sanitation. The baker gets the 
accumulated sanitation benefits 
of himself, the hauling agent and 
the miller. 

I've heard the baker’s savings es- 
timated all the way from 15¢ per 
unit to as high as 45¢. Under the 
right cricumstances, I can _ believe 
both. 

What size of bakery plant does it 
take to make bulk receiving pay? 
Most of the talk we hear deals only 
in terms of carlots, or at least bulk 
truck lots. 

My own feeling is that the little 
baker has fully as much to gain as 
the big one, and in many cases likely 
more. 

He can get into it for a very small 
investment with either a stationary 
or portable bin, filled by a bulk truck, 
and I will be personally surprised if 
bulk deliveries of as little as twenty- 
five to fifty units do not become 
common. And this brings to mind a 
fourth party to this problem—one 
who hasn’t had much attention in 
bulk discussions — the flour jobber. 
And in this category, I'd include the 
mill who does his own distributing 
in any given market. 

This will call for a transfer station 
of some kind. It could be a large set 
of storage tanks a sort of flour 
terminal elevator, or it could be a 
trackside device to unload from bulk 
cars into trucks or portable bins. This 
sort of development will likely cut 
down the number of jobbers and mills 
serving the smaller trade, but they 
are entitled to that kind of service, 
and most surely someone will offer it. 


Pacific Grain Men 
Will Meet June 18 


SPOKANE, WASH.—The 33rd an- 
nual convention of the Pacific North- 
west Grain Dealers Assn. will be 
June 18 at the Spokane and Ridpath 
Hotels, Spokane. A board meeting 
and a meeting of the various stand- 
ing committees will be held June 17, 
at a time and place to be announced 
later. 


Instead of a speaker at the annual 
banquet a floor show will be staged. 
The annual ball will be in the Rid- 
path Hotel following the entertain- 
ment. 

Reservations are now being ac- 
cepted by both hotels, which are lo- 
cated across the street from each 
other. 
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The Northwestern Miller 


has moved into its new headquarters 
office and publishing plant in sub- 
urban Minneapolis at 2501 pier or 


Boulevard. From this completely 
modern and larger Home Office 
building, The Northwestern Miller 
and its staff will carry on the tradi- 
tional program of service to the 
industries with which it is associated. 


We hope our new—and consid- 









THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


The Businesspaper Family Serving the 
Fields of Flour, Feed, Grain, Baking 
and Agricultural Chemicals 
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The Northwestern Miller 


2501 Wayzata Blivd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 
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FOR THE MILLING AND GRAIN INDUSTRIES 





erably enlarged — Clubroom will 
continue to i; the informal, con- 
venient gathering place of the in- 
dustries we serve. We will look 
forward to showing you our new 
home. 


The Minneapolis telephone num- 
ber remains the same MAin 0575. 
The teletype number is unchanged: 
MP 179. And the cable address con- 
tinues as ‘‘PALMKING, Minne- 
apolis."’ 
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By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON —- The administra- 
tion surplus disposal bill, following 
closely the general lines of the Presi- 
dent's farm message to Congress, was 
presented to the House Agriculture 
Committee last week, Present for the 
session were top officials of the US. 
Department of Agriculture, Treasury 
Department, Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration and State Department. 

The measure can be called a pack- 
age program running for three years. 
It contemplates surplus disposal of 
U.S. agricultural commodities in 
world markets to the extent of $1 
billion spread over three years. The 
package aspect is involved in the use 
of only those commodities which 
would be held in the proposed set- 
aside or insulated stocks—wheat, cot- 
ton, cottonseed oil and dairy products. 

As has been noted earlier, the ad- 
ministration offered the insulation of 
stocks as a means of winning over 
high rigid price support advocates, 
since removal of substantial amounts 
of these surpluses would modify sup- 
ply computations in calculating sup- 
ports under the flexible system. 

The philosophy behind the adminis- 
tration measure was most recently 
revealed when John H. Davis, assist- 
ant’ cretary of agriculture, appeared 
befo.c the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee. At that time, high USDA 
officials said the measure probably 
would make it difficult, if not impos- 
sible, for the private export trade to 
function freely in the operation. The 
officials privately indicate the meas- 
ure would have to be conducted at 
high levels between governments. 


Other Proposals 

Meanwhile, the House Committee 
had before it other surplus disposal 
proposals. Chief among these is a bill 
offered by Congressman Robert D. 
Harrison (R., Neb.) which differs in 
basic philosophy and method. 

The Harrison bill, for example, 
would not be limited to commodities 
in the insulated stocks. Further, it 
does not contemplate the problem as 
capable of solution in three years. It 
would set up a hydra-headed admin- 
istrative monster involving USDA, 
FOA and other agencies and would 
also draw in the Export-Import Bank. 
This problem has been pointed out 
to Rep. Harrison, who is said to have 
agreed to certain changes. 

Attending the House committee 
meeting session was Clarence Francis, 
formerly with General Foods Corp 
and currently special consultant to 
the President on surplus problems. 
His presence at the meeting was of 
interest since he was to meet here 
this week with a group of grain in- 
dustry representatives to discuss dis- 
posal problems. This committee con- 
sists of Don A. Stevens, General 
Mills, Ine., Minneapolis; Raymond 
Barnes, Tidewater Grain Co., Phila- 
deiphia; Julius Hendel, Cargill, Inc., 
Minneapolis; Aksel Nielsen, West- 
central Cooperative Grain Co., Oma- 
ha, and H. FE, Sanford, Continental 
Grain Co., Portland, This group is not 
an official industry committee but is 
an informal group invited by Mr. 
Francis to express views, 

The precise status of Mr. Francis 
as a consultant to the President is so 
broad as to be vague and make it 
appear he would write policy and 
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House Committee Gets 
Surplus Disposal Plan 


dominate other agencies now operat- 
ing government programs. However, 
it may be sure that the consultant is 
cloaked with presidential authority 
and will carry weight and prestige. 
Also, his food experience insures a 
business approach to recommenda- 
tions. The chief fear is that, as has 
happened before, the area of action 
will be restricted by the agency cross- 
currents or policy conflicts. 


Conflicts 

The effects of inter-agency conflict 
were most recently pointed up by the 
State Department temporary veto of 
USDA plans to move its feed grain 
surpluses into export at competitive 
world prices. USDA had been primed 
earlier to announce its policy, pre- 
viously indicated by isolated actions 
but never officially announced. At the 
last minute instructions from above 
called off issuance of the announce- 
ment. Last week State Department 
officials admitted that there had been 
a delay, but they called it a problem 
of promulgation of policy between 
agencies—which is a way of saying 
they were involved but preferred that 
USDA speak on the issue. At USDA, 
officials were caught short since they 
had acted on the assumption the 
State Department had cleared the 
plans. 

All of this holds up availability of 
U.S. corn, oats and barley for export 
at world prices. However, USDA has 
moved to place grain sorghums at 
low prices in the export market. A 
decision on the export price for flax- 
seed was expected which would put 
surplus stocks in line with Canadian 
flaxseed, recently offered at $3@3.05 
bu., f.o.b. Montreal. 


Actually these actions do not rep- 
resent much of a conflict. The U.S. 
is the major producer of sorghum 
grains, and any price action would 
not be a source of policy contention 
at the State Department. Also, the 
flaxseed action is a minor matter 
since for some time the U.S. and 
Canada have been playing tag on 
wheat prices. 

U.S. grain trade sources say there 
is an active demand for feed grains, 
and if the U.S. priced corn and barley 
at competitive levels, some substan- 
tial amounts could be exported. How 
ever, the demand is not likely to 
wait for long negotiations between 
agencies. 
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Kansas Wheat 
Storage Lacking 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS Ap- 
proximately 40 million bushels of the 
1954 wheat crop will be seeking a 
home by harvest time this year based 
on present statistics, according to 
Norman V. Whitehair, marketing spe- 
cialist for the Kansas State College 
Extension Service. This estimate does 
not include space to store this year’s 
corn, oats, barley, grain sorghums 
and soybean crops. 

According to latest estimates, Kan- 
sas has in store 270 million bushels 
of wheat and feed grains, Mr. White- 
hair said. These stocks are composed 
of 77 million bushels on farms and 
194 million bushels in off-farm posi- 
tion. Present stocks plus the latest 
winter wheat estimate indicate a 
total of over 417 million bushels of 


Kansas feed and food grains on hand 
after the 1954 wheat harvest. 

A recent survey of storage space 
in Kansas indicates a maximum of 
380 million bushels, including 250 
million in commercial storage and 
130 million in usable farm storage. 
The commercial storage figure in- 
cludes terminal and country ware- 
houses, both new and old, and does 
not allow for turning space needed 
to properly handle and _ condition 
grain. 
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Chicago Smoker 


CHICAGO — The Bakers Club of 
Chicago will have another “5:15 
Smoker” the afternoon and evening 
of May 21 at the Bakers Club quar- 
ters in the Sherman Hotel. 

Inaugurated last month, the _ in- 
formal relaxation hour proved such 
a success that it is being repeated 
by popular request, says Louise Buell, 
club manager. 

Cocktails and snacks will be served 
from 5:15 to 7, and dinner is avail- 
able if desired. The evening is open 
for cards and comradeship. 

————=—8READ 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
PURCHASES ELEVATOR 
BROWNSDALE, MINN.—Norbert 
Sonnek, manager of the Minnesota 
Lake (Minn.) Farmers Elevator for 
nine years, has purchased an elevator 
and feed mill here and will take 
possession June 1. Dale Mummert has 
been named manager of the Minne- 

sota Lake elevator. 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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WE ARE SELLING OUT THE 
ARNOLD MILL MACHINERY, 
STERLING, KANSAS 
—All in Good Condition— 

0. L. RANDALL 
Box 403 Sterling, Kansas 














MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. BE. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 








MILL MACHINERY 
When It’s Mill Machivery You Need 
“RITE TO ROSS” 

We buy and sell all types flour, feed 
mill machinery. Largest stock in 
Midwest, Rolls our specialty. 


ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 








12 N.E. 28th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 








(Continued from page 9) 
fective program. At the same time 
this section recognizes that an edu- 
cation program must be backed by 
regulatory actions. 

Differences of opinion in the com- 
mittee on rodent contamination were 
compromised in a proposal that the 
grain standards for wheat be amend- 
ed to include a provision that wheat 
containing more than two pellets per 
pint should be “sample grade.” Some 
members of the committee still feel 
that this level would be too gener- 
ous to be effective, Mr. Fakler said, 
and the milling industry probably is 
dissatisfied with such a level. 

Insect Factor 

The study committee report in re- 
gard to the insect factor is even 
more disappointing, Mr. Fakler said. 
By a narrow margin, the commit- 
tee suggested no regulatory action 
on this phase of the program, and 
it recommended that no steps be 
taken at this time to incorporate 
an insect contamination factor in 
the grain grades. 

The committee recommends fur- 
ther research on methods of detec- 
tion of internal contamination which 
can be employed at the farm and 
country elevator levels. Mr. Fakler 
said the group set aside advice that 
the extent of contamination or dam- 
age can be detected by visual ex- 
amination and that such evidence 
is sufficient to convict grain of be- 
ing damaged. 

As yet, Mr. Fakler continued, there 
is no concrete evidence of any ac- 
tion by the two secretaries on the 
report. 

Meanwhile, the MNF grain sanita- 
tion policy committee has previously 
declared millers’ desire for an ef- 
fective regulatory and educational 
program. 

The federation grain committee has 
expressed itself in favor of a grain 


standards provision under’ which 
wheat containing one or more pellets 
per pint or three or more pellets 
per 1,000 grams should be graded 
sample grade. 


Future Action 


If the study committee report is 
accepted by the two secretaries, the 
MNF committee will take part in 
any hearings on grain grade amend- 
ments and will recommend regula- 
tory levels in accordance with data 
available to experts in the industry, 
Mr. Fakler said. Also, he said, if the 
secretaries accept the study commit- 
tee proposal on insects and postpone 
effective action, the MNF commit- 
tee has in mind certain positive ac- 
tions. 

In the meantime, Mr. Fakler said, 
progress is being made in developing 
a better understanding of the prob- 
lem by leaders in the milling indus- 
try and in the grain industry. He 
said grain industry leaders are to 
be commended for the way they are 
approaching the effort to reach a mu- 
tually satisfactory understanding. 

Speculating on future develop- 
ments, Mr. Fakler said some feel 
nothing but an educational program 
will be put into operation at this 
time. There also is a possibility, he 
said, that nothing will be done. How- 
ever, he added, this view ignores the 
force of public opinion and the fact 
that the secretary of health, educa- 
tion and welfare has certain legal 
obligations in regard to cleanliness 
of food. 





"For SUPER Results 
725) USE QUAKER 

nf BAKERS FLOUR” 
The Quaker Oats Company 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS—8,000 Cwts. Daily Capacity © Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 





WV E know that any baker who selects his 
flour with care equal to that we use in choosing 
wheat for I-H flours will certainly be pleased 
with the baking results obtainable with I-H prod- 
ucts. Our scientific wheat selection program en- 

ables us to concentrate on wheats that have 
aay — — proved their baking merits. That is the basis of 
the constant top notch performance of the fam- 
ous I-H flours. 














THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W.29th Street KANSAS CITY, MO.L.D. 243 L.D.27 
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N. V.. tedustete Maatechaypy 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 






AuA\ 
wt Heerengracht 209 
parse AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Importers of 
FLOUR «+ OFFALS - STARCH 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
156 Wallace 8t., GLASGOW, C, 5 
Keplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas 8t., ABERDEEN 
26/28 High S8t., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,” Dundee 








W. DE BOER & CO. 


HAMBURG 1 
Messberghof 
Flour, cereals, feed, grains, etc. 


IMPORTERS 
Cable Address: ‘‘Wedeboer” 











FELIX COHEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauriteweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twentsche Bank 
Cable Address: “Felixcohen” 








Anno 1876 


VERHOEFF & ZOON’s 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N. V. 
ROTTERDAM 
Flour Importers 
Aleo handling bakers’ sundries 
Cables: Radium Corr,.: P.O. Box 6 








N. V.GEBRS VAN DEN BERGH'S 
KONINKLUKE FABRIEKEN 
P.O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
HIGGHsST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 

De Twentache Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 

* The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: “Locomotion,” Rotterdam 


CONVENTION CALENDAR 





May 23-25—New York State As- 
sociation of Manufacturing Retail 
Bakers; Hotel Roosevelt, New York 
City; sec., Peter J. Braida, American 
Bakers Publishing Co., Produce Ex- 
change, New York 4, N.Y. 


May 23-27 — American Assn. of 
Cereal Chemists; Hotel Cosmopolitan, 
Denver, Colo.; Sec., C. L. Brooke, 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, NJ. 

May 23-27—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers Technical Conference; 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill; Sec., 


Donald 8. Eber, 639 Board of Trade . 


Blidg., Kansas City. 

May 24-27 — Biscuit & Cracker 
Manufacturers Association of Ameri- 
ca and Independent Biscuit Manufac- 
turers Co., Inc.; Drake Hotel, Chica- 
g0; sec., Walter Dietz, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Il. 

May 28-29—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Hotel Roanoke, Roan- 
oke, Va.; sec., Paul M. Marshall, 1367 
Board of Trade Bidg., Chicago 4, Ill. 

June 5-7 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; Pocono Manor, Mt. Pocono, 
Pa.; sec., Theo Staab, 5700 No. Broad 
St., Philadelphia 41, Pa. 

June 7-8 — South Dakota Bakers 
Assn.; Grand Hotel, Watertown, 
8.D.; Sec., Lex Quarnberg, Water- 
town (S. D.) Milling Co. 

June 12-15—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Poland Spring House; Poland 





RUD. MADSEN 
Importer and Millers’ Agent 


Established 1905 
Kastelsvej 27 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 
Cable Address: “Ruma” 











FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
60 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C 2 


Cc. I. F. business much preferred 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,"’ Glasgow 











Hatablished 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 





JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR [IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 


Code 
Riverside 


Cable Address: 
“VIGILANT” 














LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPU, N. V. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
WORKING ALL OVER EUROPE 
Mankera: Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschapplj, N. V. 


Cable Address: “Matluch” 








Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.O. 6th Bd., Riverside, Private 


SINCE 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








47-48 Damrak 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 
Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 
will be sent on request 


Cable Address: “Cleo” 





Spring, Maine; Sec., Robert E. Sulli- 
van, 51 Exeter St., Boston 16, Mass. 

June 13-14—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn.; Albany Hotel, Denver; 
Sec., Fred Linsenmaier, Box 871, 
Denver 1, Colo. 


June 13-17 — National Association 
of Retail Grocers; National Guard 
Armory, Washington, D.C.; sec-mgr., 
Marie Kiefer, 360 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 1, Il. 

June 15-17 — National Macaroni 
Mfrs. Assn.; Shawnee Inn, Shawnee 
on Delaware, Pa.; sec., Robert M. 
Green, 189 No. Ashland Ave., Pala- 
tine, Til. 


June 17-18 — Bakery Equipment 
Mfrs. Assn.; Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Va.; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

June 19-21—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach, 8.C.; Sec., Mrs. Louise 
Skillman, 2608 Portland Ave., Char- 
lotte 7, N.C. 

June 21-23—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn. and Bakers Club of Balti- 
more, The Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Cary, 16 
McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 

June 24-26—Michigan State Millers 
Assn.; St. Claire Inn, St. Clair, Mich.; 
Sec., Henry S. Cowgill, Amendt Mill- 
ing Co., Amendt, Mich. 

July 1-8 — Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn.; North- 
ernaire, Three Lakes, Wis.; sec., Ray- 
mond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, New York. 

July 25-27—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., Greenbriar Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, Va.; sec., Edward John- 
son, 611 Pennsylvania Ave., Charles- 
ton, W. Va. 

Aug. 25-26 — The Mutual Millers 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel James- 
town, Jamestown, N.Y.; Sec., Mrs. 
Gustavus A. Bentley, 41 Chautauqua 
Ave., Jamestown, N.Y. 


Sept. 12-15—Lake Michigan States 





DONSZELMANN EN CO. W.V. 


Importers Since 1889 


Flour, Semolina, Rice and other Cereals 


Struisenburgstr. 2 Rotterdam 


Cable Address: Semolina 








GEBROEDERS VREESWYK 


UTRECHT, HOLLAND 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 

Cable 


Address: “Medium” 








EINFUHRHANDEL 


Mannheim Stuttgart 
D. 3, 16 Neefstrasse 14 
Cable Address: “EINFUHR” 
Importers of Flour and Feedstuffs 
into Germany 











Cable Address: ‘Dorrzacu,"’ London 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 











PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 








COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 
Cable Address: ‘‘Coventry,’’ London 








STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CERBALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 

Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Famed,” London 








Cable Address: '*Topri’’, London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 








ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘Dirtoma,"’ Glasgow 








McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Oable Address: *“MarveL,’’ Glasgow 








ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 








Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 








FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN. FLOUR, 
LINSEED anv COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
FEED, ETO. 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 





Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 














CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 


LONDON, E. C.3 
Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 








Established 1895 


OTTO MADSEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Copenhagen, 
Cable Address 


Denmark 
“OTTOMADSEN” 











D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 

OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 














Cable Address: “Bejenes,” 


N.V. HANDELSVEREENIGING 
BOLLE & SCHILTHUIS 
ROTTERD. 


AM, HOLLAND 
Affillated with 
COMPAGNIB COMMERCIALE “AGRICOLA” ANTWERP, BSBLGIUM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND FEED 
Rotterdam; “Avanti,” Antwerp 





SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 


(Anton Sorensen) 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 
MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 
Cable Address: “Flourimport” 











JAMES ALLEN & CO.., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: ‘‘Ancuor,”’ Belfast 
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LAGRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Millers 
Hich Grape Sprinc Wueat FLours 


CORNER STONE - OLD GLORY 
CHIEFTAIN - GOODHUE 
















ITs 


BIN 


AGED 


Means Flour that’s Uniform, Aerated 
and Aged, For Bakers only, 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOL MINNESOTA 





Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 








WICHITA, KANSAS 








SUPERIOR 
PACKAGING 


BAG & COTTON MILLS 


for the 














Atlanta Minneapolis 
MILLING Stow @xtoens on ne City 
NoUSTRY Winter Hever, Pa 
1870 hey Kons a 
: Interstate 
: GRAIN CORPORATION 
: KANSAS CITY 
= ENID . FORT WORTH 
: CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS. 
Choice 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 


MILLING WHEAT. 








Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











9 





BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
®CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 








Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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Bakers Fall Conference and Recrea- 
tion Party; French Lick Springs 
Hotel, French Lick, Ind.; Sec’s., In- 
diana Bakers Assn., Charles P. Ehlers, 
2286 E. Michigan St., Indianapolis; 
Illinois Bakers Assn., Marion B. Mc- 
Clelland, 221 W. Prairie Ave., De- 
catur, Ill.; Wisconsin Bakers Assn., 
Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 W. Wiscon- 
sin Ave., Milwaukee. 

Sept. 19-21—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Inc.; Natural Bridge Hotel, Nat- 
ural Bridge, Va.; Sec., Harold K. 
Wilder, 5 S. 12th St., Richmond, Va. 

Sept. 23-26 — Super Market Insti- 
tute; Public Auditorium, Cleveland, 
Ohio; chm., Joseph P. Mott, 500 N. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Il. 

Sept. 26-28— Southern Bakers 
Assn. Production Conference, Hotel 
Biltmore, Atlanta; sec., E. P. Cline, 
703 Henry Grady Bidg., Atlanta 3, 
Ga, 

Oct. 14-15—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee; Sher- 
man Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; Sec., Ray- 
mond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 16-20—American Bakers Assn. ; 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago; Sec., Harold 
Fiedler, Room 1558, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Il. 

Oct. 17—Bakery Equipment Mfrs. 
Assn.; Sherman Hotel, Chicago, IIl.; 
Sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


1955 

Jan. 30-Feb. 2 — Potomac States 
Bakers Assn., Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore; sec., Emmet Cary, 16 Mc- 
Clellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 

Feb. 7-8—Grain Processing Machin- 
ery Manufacturers Assn.; Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; sec., Ray- 
mond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 

April 17-20—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; McAlister Hotel, Mi- 
ami, Fla.; sec., Trudy Schurr, 735 W. 
Sheridan Road, Chicago, Il. 

June 20-22—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; the Cavalier Hotel, Vir- 
ginia Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Cary, 
16 McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 

Oct. 1-6—Baking Industry Exposi- 
tion (American Bakers Assn., Bak- 
ery Equipment Manufacturers 
Assn.); Atlantic City, N.J.; sec., Har- 
old Fiedler, American Bakers Assn., 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 


———"BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SCOTCH FLOUR IMPORTING 
FIRM CLOSES BUSINESS 


GLASGOW—The directors of Wil- 
liam Morrison & Son, Ltd., the old 
established Glasgow, Scotland, firm 
of flour importers have given notice 
that, consequent upon their retire- 
ment from business, the company 
has ceased trading April 30, 1954. 

This decision brings to a close the 
history of one of Britain’s most dis- 
tinguished importing houses with a 
long record of service to the flour 
trade. Various members of the firm 
have distinguished themselves in 
trade association affairs. The late 
Hamilton C. Milne was well known 
on both sides of the Atlantic while 
David Gardiner made many friends 
in the trade. The firm advertised 
continuously in The Northwestern 
Miller for more than 50 years. 

———SREAD IS THE STAFF OF Lire 

TO BUILD NEW ELEVATOR 

ABBYVILLE, KANSAS — Buck 
Martin, Sylvia, Kansas, and Arthur 
Tonn, Haven, Kansas, have an- 
nounced that they will construct a 
150,000 bu. grain elevator here. The 
work will be completed by July 15. 
The cost of construction and equip- 
ment is estimated at $120,000. The 
new firm will be known as the 
Abbyville Grain Co. 














WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


No miller can get a finer 
selection of hard winter 
wheats than we do for 
these Star flours, milled 
right where the choice 
wheats grow. 





The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


Aged cil erated 
4/1 


- — = ae 


To insure uniformity «¢ To increase absorption 
To improve bakeshop performance 


i FLOUR 


You can’t buy a better flour « 
Or receive better service °¢ 


Or get a better value 
Or be in better hands 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS > MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





- HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 
Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. cre 
a The Morrison Milling Co. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 

















‘“ . 99 A “- Grade Baker's Spring Pat- 
lamon ent. Milled under Laboratory Con- 
trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 























GRAIN SERVICE 
: Guowhere . 











3 el HS 

New York Loulsville 

Chicago Memphis 

St. Louls Enid 

Kaonses City Galveston ia 

Omahe Houston uy 

Minneapolis Ft. Worth 

Buffalo Portiend 

Toledo Sen Francisco 

Columbus os Angeles ; 

Nortolk Vancouver, B, C. 

Nashville Winnipeg, Man. 
TERMINAL My 
ELEVATORS i 

Chicego Norfolk 

St. Louis pened 

K le 

— papaemre 

Mi poll: 

Bulelo Galveston 

Toled 

Combes «= Peake” 


GRAIN COMPANY 





MILLING WHEATS 


FROM 
EVERY PRODUCING AREA 


x 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


‘The Choice of the 
Firiest Hard Wheats 
The only mill in this great termina! 
market, Universe! consistently offers: 


BETTER HIGH PROTEIN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO. 











The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bidg. 


























MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


. 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
7 


1911 Beltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 

















“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 











“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Formers Union Grain Terminal Association 











Over 100 years 


experience in making 


for the milling industry od 


am 


better bags 


COTTON * BURLAP * MULTIWALL PAPER * FAMILY RBA 





CHASE BAG COMPANY 


~ General Seles Offices; 309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago §, Il. 
90 BRANCHES AND SALES OFFICES STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 








QUALITY FLOURS 
St. Cloud Milling Co. 


580 Grain Exch, mii 00 r inneanate Minn, 


St, owed” 5 








KNAPPEN compan 


BEST QUALITY ry MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 











American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








E. P. MITCHELL COMPANY 
Fiour—Corn Goods 


GRAND 1554 
Dwight Building © Kansas City, Mo. 











Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.,U.8.A 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








Sunes an 


Hizh Protein Flour 


GREEN S Mi co. 





nee 


: an 





“Don’t they teach you to salute in 
your company?” roared the Major to 
Patrick Malone, who had passed him 
without raising his hand. 

“Yes, sir,” replied Pat. 

“Then why didn’t you salute?” 

“Well, sir,””.was the candid reply, 
“I didn’t want to attract more at- 
tention than I had to, ‘cause I ain't 
supposed to be out here without a 


pass.” 
¢?¢ ¢ 

“On hearing the excuses given by 
the Russians for not favoring certain 
Balkan measures in the U.N. Warren 
Austin was reminded of the story 
about the Vermont farmer whose 
neighbor wanted to borrow his axe. 


‘Sorry, Jim,’ said the farmer, ‘I’ve 
got to shave tonight.’ His wife later 
took him to task, saying ‘Why did 


you give Jim such a silly excuse?’ 

‘If you don’t want to do a thing,’ 
the farmer replied, ‘one excuse is as 
good as another’.” 


¢$¢ ¢ 


“One woman to another in doctor's 
waiting room: ‘My last doctor de- 
veloped the obsession that all my ail- 
ments were in my mind’.” 

¢$¢¢ 
“The corpulent self - complacent 

Irishman sank into his most comfort- 
able chair and remarked to his wife, 
‘Well, Kate, my dear, life to me seems 
to have been one long run of pros- 
perity. First I was plain Hooley; then 
I married you, and became Mr. Hoo- 
ley; then I was made Counselor Hoo- 
ley; and later Alderman Hooley. To 
cap the lot, as I wint into church 
yisterday, all the congregation with 


one accord rose and sang, ‘Hooley, 
Hooley, Hooley’.” 
“Is your wife a club woman?” 


“No, mine’s strictly a dish throw- 


¢$¢ ¢ 


“My husband would never chase 
after another woman. He's too fine, 
too decent, too old.” 


¢$¢ ¢ 
The conductor was perplexed. “Who 
on earth,” he muttered, “would want 
to steal a Pullman ladder?”’ 
Just then the curtain parted and a 
little old lady poked her head through 
cautiously. “Conductor,” she whis- 


pered, “you may use mine if you like. 
I won't need it till morning.” 

Try to be nice to everyone ‘til you 
make your first million. After that 
they'll be nice to you 


An old maid was asked what she 


desired most in a husband—brains, 
wealth or appearance. She snapped 
back, “Appearance, and the sooner 


the better.” 
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BAKERY FLOURS 


UNIFORM, DEPENDABLE, MILLED TO 
FIT UP-TO-DATE SHOP SCHEDULES 


BRANDS 
VICTOR - EIDERDOWN - CHAMPION 
FLUFFYDOWN - DOWNYLIGHT 












CRETE MILLS - CRETE, NEBRASKA 


FINE FLOURS - CORN PRODUCTS 








Soft Winter WheatFlours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 











““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 











WABASH 2-0931-2 
E.J. BURKE & COMPANY 
FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 


855 Board of Trade Bidg. 


E. J. BURKE CHICAGO 4, ILL. 








CARGILL = 


CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 








RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
$8 wecessors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 


1ONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 








PIRES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 








MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 
ASSOCIATION OF MILL & ELEVATOR 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANIES 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, II. 











DESENDORF, Inc. 


CLEARS, PATENTS, MILLFEEDS, 
FEED INGREDIENTS 


Victor 2998 TWX K C 128 
+ 810 Victor Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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3 BAKER FLOURS EES 


ne 56 Beeryere™ 


eT ae 










THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 





















































MASTERPIECE ~- SWEET CREAM - VERY BEST 
mE coon ns oder ow 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- =. ~ | | 
end worse tan Siocon eine wea costes iso g2 Dz There's a WORLD of 
ahnoan ashington, insure the uniformity of a shers ours. 7 > 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,skATTLE, U.S.A. a" QUALITY in... 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. menue inaaaiaeamen teins Street, New Yorx Orry = JENNISON Flours = 
a 

0 y - 
z > 
revi =x 

W. J. JENNISON CO. 

Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 
MAin 8637 
MiEiELts AT APPLETON, MIiNnNNESOTA 
CHOICE OF MINNESOTA - BELMONT - STAMINA 
Jones-HeErre_saTER Construction Co. RED WING FLOUR 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
1911 Baltimore Ave. Kansas Cry 6, Missouri THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
ae 
FO tae ee In these days of government loans, there is generally 










a thin quality end each spring to every wheat crop. 
That's when our customers appreciate more than ever 
our huge storage facilities. We will serve you faithfully 
all year with wheats of top milling and baking char- 
acteristics. Call Grand 7070. 







BURRUS W7/15 IY Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING «+ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 











OPERATING MILLING WHEAT * CORN °« FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, eresiens A. H. FUHRMAN, wice pres. ¢ xc. mor. 
CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH ~—E. M. SUMMERS 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 













WINGOLD 
WHEAT FLOURS 





WINGOLD 
RYE FLOURS 


BOTH ARE THE CHOICE OF SUCCESSFUL BAKERS— 


BECAUSE THEY PRODUCE EXCELLENT RESULTS, 
SATISFIED CUSTOMERS AND INCREASED PROFITS 





y \, ‘ r ‘ a 
BAY STATI 
4 h 4 
WINONA 


Mille 14 OF 


MILLING CO. 


MINNESOTA 


HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 











DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


we BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@ MILL & Gen, Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 034 Ex- 
change Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 





The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 
Mills at Springfield, Minn. 








ARGENTINA’S EXPORTS OF 
GRAIN SHOW BIG INCREASE 


WASHINGTON--The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports that 
grain exports by Argentina during the 
period July, 1953-February, 1954, to- 
taled $4,402,641 long tons, compared 
with 605,780 tons during the compar- 
able period a year earlier. 

The totals for individual grains, 
with comparisons for the similar pe- 
riod a year ago shown in parentheses, 
were: Wheat, 2,095,591 (84,818) tons; 
rye, 575,319 (7,933) tons; corn, 946,- 
453 (444,686) tons; oats, 297,925 
(9,773) tons; and barley, 487,353 (58,- 
570) tons. 

Well over half of the wheat exports 
went to such nearby destinations as 
Brazil, Chile, Peru, Paraguay and Bo- 
livia and most of the balance to Eu- 
ropean markets. The latter area also 
figured as the destination for the 
major shipments of rye, corn, oats 
and barley. 

It now appears that Argentina’s ex- 
portable surplus of wheat for the 
marketing year beginning Dec. 1, 
1953, amounts to about 3 to 3.5 mil- 
lion tons. The export availabilities for 
corn for the year beginning April 1, 
1954, may amount to about 3.6 million 
long tons. With respect to rye and 
oats, the amounts available for ex- 
port during December, 1953-Novem- 
ber, 1954, total approximately 650,000 
and 400,000 tons, respectively. As of 
February 1, 1954, Argentina has a re- 
ported exportable barley surplus of 
about 215,000 tons. 





WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FIT_LOUR pomestic 


3lst and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P, O, Box 646 781 LaSalle St. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. 8. A. 


-FLOUR—— 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, incorporated 


Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm, 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK 5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 
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S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








P.E. CARR & PEDRO CARR, JR. 
Import and Export Statistics 
since 1919 


O'Reilly 259, P. O. Box 2343 
Havana, Cuba 








JOSEPH KASWAN 


Mill Agent and Distributor 


Fine Quality Flour 


New York Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 








Tanner - Evans - Siney 





FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Domestic and Export 





25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LD. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 

















WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas Ci 


Jity 
Wolcott & Lincola Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 


You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
FBlour Milla Co. 








WICHITA, KANSAS 





KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


IN ¢ 


Flour Brokers 


NEB 


OMAHA 
k San lrancisce 








The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millere KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat is grown on "’ Western 


Reserve'' and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate, 


H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. ¥. 






































Operating Terminals at — 


Kansas City (River Rail) 
St. Joseph, Missouri 
Sioux City, lowa 


























, — 


Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Grain Merchants 


Sub-Terminal at 
Nebraska City, Nebraska 


Country Elevators in 
Six States 
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CiTy’s 


Contacts with Foreign Business Representatives 

Direct Foreign Banking Connections 

Current Credit Information on Foreign Buyers 

Expert Analyses of Foreign Markets 

Financing of Export Operations 

Constant Check on Foreign Exchange Rates 

Translations in All Major Languages 

Fast Collections and Foreign Exchange Transactions 
City National's experienced Foreign Department staff is 
eager to help make your foreign trade program more suc- 
cessful than ever. Call, write or visit our Foreign Depart- 
ment soon! 


CITY NATIONAL 
a ) Bank & Trust Company 


INSURANCE CORPORATION 


e KANSAS 
eecoceecec0ce 
SYSNYWD 


BANK 
SALID 











Complete Grain 













Facilities for 


Serving the 
Milling Trade 


Members of 
All Leading 
Commodity Ex- 
changes. 


UHLMANN 


GRAIN COMPANY 








Wabash Elevator © Kansas City ¢ 4,000,000 Bu. 




















Marsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATEO 


MILL AND ELEVATOR INSURANCE 


Transportation Insurance on Flour 
Against All Risks 


Chicago » New York - Minneapolis 


Correspondents in American and Foreign Ports 
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CHICAGO ¢ KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK ®@_ ENID 
FORT WORTH 2 AMARILLO 


























All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 











TWO BAKERY- TESTED 
QUALITY FLOURS 


FLOUR WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS Pe y 
Low Protein MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS , High 


Mellow Type Protein 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY 


Mills at Omaha, Grand Island, Fremont, Nebraska, and 
Alabama Flour Mills Co., Decatur, Alabama 











Established in 1912 


FLOUR AND FEED 


Domestic and Export 


L.R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 


626-629 20 West 9th St. Building 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Cable Address: Jewellco 
°° 


FEED DEPT. 
GRand 6952 


FLOUR DEPT. 
Victor 0786 


References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas 














A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and keed Mills 


900 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 
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i Abilene Flour Mille Co.............6.55. 6 Greenbank, H. J., & Co... 2.66. ec ccccaee 34 Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd...... cvccce 7 
AcMO-Bvans CO. 2 oe. cece cc ccvscee wosee 6 Green's Milling Co. ...66eeceecccecees 32 Oklahoma Flour Mills Co.............. 17 
—_ po —. GO. ccccvcescoesecces 36 ©Grippeling & Verkley ...........+.+6«- ee — SR Oe Gs. nonce hile dsc cecececesccés 
A , James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd...... 30 
Amber Milling Division ............... 32 P . 
The Amendt Milling Co. .... 6.66 ccc cc ceene 36 age, Thomas, Milling Co.............. 
American Flours, Inc. ................ 32 Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co........ Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd............. 
ees cc gesescese ses Hammond Bag & Paper Co. ..........- Penn, William, Flour Co..............-- 34 
WILL Association of Mill & Elevator Harris Upham & Co. ..........-. peed Pillman & Phillips ............ GIR: 30 
Mutual Insurance Companies .... 32 Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc. 34 PY SOS icc cavercevcaicness 
MILLING COMPANY Atkinson Milling Co. .......6...660065 31 Holland Engraving Co. ......... enh ie Th ee oeenqegnes Senevis a 
Hubbard Milling Co. ...... PTT TTT TT cow 8G Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. ........... 6 
Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp.........+.- 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. Baxter, A. B., Engineering Co.......... 35 Hunter Milling Co. ......6.-seeseeeeeee 32 
Bay State Milling Co. .... cece eeccuce 34 Quaker Oats Company ............++:+: 28 
CAPACITY STORAGE Beardstown Mills Co. ........+.56:- see Quaker Oats Co. of Canada, Ltd....... 21 
5,000 Cwts, 1,000,000 Bu. ond hos ag tl phat Acepeeakaas ©) i I. ssiccnninne 2 
Blair Milling Co. = eget er litiegs g,  Inter-Continental Grain Co, ........... St «= Madomaless; Hh. F..B. Miss cccsecscccvecs 
in i aaa ela late eile iia International Milling Co. ........ Cover 2 ae Eg Song OO wecrcscrvcoccccees 33 
tee we . Interstate Grain Corp. ........-see005> 31 Cilly, JOWN VF. ..ccccccscccccccccsseces 
B t Bes BDicccopecccsecess ) 
Blodgett, Frank i eyes an Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. ............ 29 Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd........ 21 
Cable Address “RAYBAR” Brey & Sharpless ......... i aol ada Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd........... 7 
owes poorer Sener Tes : Robinson Milling Co. .......-eeeeeeees 
Buhler Mill & Blevator Co............. 34 R 6 
. OMG TEES GO. ciccccccscccccccces 32 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld ...........65655. 30 " ; ‘ 
ID WA Burke, E. J., & Co pn Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co............. Ross Machinery & Mill Supply, Inc...... 28 
I E ee eee ee eee Nee _ SE OS 33 Runciman Milling Co. ..... TEerTrerirry 32 
BUTTER BEIM, TRG. .nccccccccccccccvces 33 Jewell, . R. & Son 35 Ruoff, A. & Co 
. © a 35 » ie b55665600006660000000 oe 
GRAIN COMPANY Johansen, Anth. & Oo.......... aniaae Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd........... 30 
a Johnson-Herbert & Co. .....0.eeeeees Russell-Miller Milling Co. ..........++- 5 
. ‘ Cahokia Flour Co. .........+..s..seees Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co. ..... 33 Russell Milling Co. ........-.seseeeees 7 
Receivers - Shippers - Exporters Carail, incorpo va Co., Ltd......... o PE, EES bacboscdecesccecesstcs Rutherfurd, W. H., & Co.............-- 
r EES Re 32 
Export and Domestic Forwarders ST nich Gnckcepsccacsesesseads 34 aes ; " 
7 TE Ee eer 32 
PRR Carson, P aMEN & Co., BAG. ccccvccecss 30 Seott M Lta 21 
Centennial Flouring Mille Co........... 6 Kansas Flour Mille Company........... a id —~ 1 s Mills, I eee ee 31 
Members all leading Exchanges I EME vccenccescoscavess SI ON os cc vesentreeceakes 17 wine call epee ing-—2 MH ERBreccccccons : 
Established 1927 Chase Bag Co. 32 Kaswan, Joseph 34  Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co........ 17 
ieee eedndeswsdeséeees 2 » 66500060044 6400000000% ‘ p—seener— tae r,t gai ila 30 
Bourse Building Chamber of Com Chatfield & Woods Sack Co............ ‘ Kelly-Brickgom Co, ..cccecccecccvucces 34 Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc...........- 32 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA BALTIMORE 2 MD. City Nat'l Bank & Trust Oo.......... 35 Kelly, William, Milling "Ce Vebsavane od “ae cite Sibnie Wiad. Fook & Grain, L446. 20 
sonia . Cohen, Felix, Firma .............++++: 30 Kent, Percy. Bag Co., Inc............- 17 ° +d “destin pam ree 
Col te ener 34 Kimpton, W. &, & Sons..............- 21 Springfeld Milling Corp. ......+++.+++- a4 
Colorado Milling & Blevator Co......... 32 King Midas Flour Mills................ gi —« ANAATE PANNING OO. o- 000s er eeecorees 31 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co.... EME DOD. dscvececccesccvecsses 31 ee ae oo + PY PECR 30 
Ww df t TE WwW d E AT Consolidated Flour Mills Co............ S Minpaethy, EAS. occccccisccecscccccee procul nt Seesheni i i dticcatappthedd cate * 
Continental Grain Co, ..... 6. cece eeens 32 Kjaer & Band ..csccccccccccccecvncees cesactag inset sagae saipipateaie 
; : Bie @ Goi, GAG. sccccoscsecvccesceces 30 
Low Protein Cake Coventry, Sheppard & Co...... 6.66 cess 30 Knappen Milling Co. .......6eceeeeueee 32 ities Cals Ge _............0....., 
and Cookie Flours Crawford & LOW .scccccccscccnnnceces 30 Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc......... 34 Stratton-Theis Grain Co 3 
AMENDT MILLING co GRORD BED ccccccvccscrvccccecescesecs 2 Koerner, John B., & Co... ... 6. ecceuns 34 I 34 
. Bullivan, B. D., & Co... 6. ec cceeeccces 
Monroe, Mich. ’ 
De Boer, W., & 00.... 666 cece cece eennes BO LeaGrange Mille ....eececccccnceeceens 31 P 
Sin Gteees, Aneeew ......,.......0.... Lake of the Woods Milling Cs. Ltd.. 7 ee ee CGE, 6004000000450 34 
De Stefano, Ulyases 2.2.6... 666.0000: ROROR D. GR cvinsescccsrcccsscceasers ee ernesenes sons a0 
ee a eee steerer ’ 99 Lachsinger, Moure & Oo...........00.: 30 2. oe atorecses ovese ; 
< - Mi scccseceseess Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc...........-- 36 : Serre tee 
Sy tHKtwwetd To * — ateemngg 3 eg eg a y Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd.......... 
Son on ee i eee Thompson Flour Products, Inc....... ° 
aoe a ete om Tidewater Grain Co. .....eeseeeceeeess 36 
BA 4 E RY F ae) U R Duluth Universal Milling Oo........... $2 McCabe Grain Co. ........seereeseeeees Top Notch Flour Mills ..........see0s 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc........... McConnell & Reid, Ltd. .....-seeeeees 30 Toronto Elevators, Ltd. ...... ecccccece 31 
MPAORTEN MILLING CO. ee Ltd... +++ +++: go THi-State Milling Co. ......... seneenee 
; MaGaem, BOE orcccccccccccceccsccesees 30 
Benbar op eed ly ~egpena Maple Leaf Milling Co., "Lita possecceces 21 Uhimann Grain Co. ......... eevccsoces 35 
ekhart, B. A. Milling Oo............. 8 Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd............. 4% United Grain Growers, Ltd...........-: 21 
Winfuhbrhandel Mannheim ............. 30 Marsh & McLennan, Inc............. 35 Urban, George, Milling Co............. 6 
I on & G 1 t Co I Bvans Milling Oo. .. 2.666 ccc eee eenns 32 N. V. “Meelunie,” Amsterdam......... 30 
4y rreeniea +, inc, ese CS Taare Waller & Gates Millian Comeaay........ 3 
MILLERS OF pen ee: gl ead Eile pet Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders........... 30 
a srr async erce - e B 
High . Pe rn ec cekadeoubeceetees . ’ , . Van Dusen Harrington Co.............. 2 
K — be ha Flour Farmers Union Grain Terminal Assn.. a hon _— Ltd... eeeerereees 32 Van Walbeek’s Handel N. V........... 
am ane ¢ sing ee oe oc enesaneas 30 {ling Bngineers, BNC. ..++-+esseeress Verhoeff & Zoon’s Handel N. V........ 30 
LIGONIER, IND, NORFOLK, VA. Fennell, Spence & Co...............+5: 3p «Milling nae gp A cceecevesecoorres gg Wi BP. O., B OO... cereseeseececeees 
Fisher-Fallgatter Milling Co. .......... ee a ae GO, se cresesveres go Wolgt Milling Oo. .......seseeeeeverens 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co............... 33 eerste B. hy ppekangehpme ment | « S GerGeialaeaieeatedapeneees at 
Florelilus & Ulsteen a/s#................ ontgomery OO., TNO ....-sseerreereee Vrecewyk, Gebroeders .........ssec tein 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co............ 31 
i Whi " Pe Flynn, John M., Co... 66. ccccccceceeees Morris, Cliff H., & Co 
‘ode, TTT TITILILILTTTiTrrrerie ° ee 
itewater Fk lour a Pca ry Mae Mills Co., Ltd | Morrigon Milling Co. ...cccccccccvcees 31 Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. ............ 2 
Ground Where the Fort Morgan Mills i abe Morrison, Wm., & Sons, Ltd........... Wallace & Tiernan, Inc. ......... Cover 3 
Best Wheat Is Grown Wrance, Francia M. .........0..ccccce. Morten Milling Oo. .......-0eseeceeeees 36 «Watson & Philip, Ltd. ............0004- 30 
WHITEWATER F . 7 Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills....... at 31 Mutehead. B. MH. .ccccccccccccscesccces 21 Watson-Higgins Milling Co. ........... 34 
( FLOUR MILLS CO, Weber Flour Mills Co.........seeeeeees 33 
Whitewater, Kansas Westcentral Cooperative Grain Co...... 
Nappanee Milling Co. ..... ccc ccecnces Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd.... 7 
Garland Milla, Inc. .. «6.66 cece enue Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co......... 35 Western Star Mill Co. ......cececcaces 31 
General American Transportation Corp. Weill, Mobert, TAG. cscccccccccccccccces Whitewater Flour Mille Co............. 36 
® . ooge General Mills, Inc. .........6556> Cover 4 Now Gemtery Ge. cccccccccescccccccese Wichita Flour Milla Co.............55. 34 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. Gillespie Bros., Ltd. ........eseee:e:: 21 New Era Milling Co.............ecs00: 3 Williams Bros Co, ........ceseeeceeees 34 
WILKES-GARRE, PA, Globe Milling Co, 2... cee cccccennes 35 Norenberg & Belsheim .........6.+4.- Williams, Cohen B., & Sons............ 34 
- het P Goldschmidt, Carl, Ltd. .. 6.6.6.5. 6608. Norrie Grain Oo. .....ccccecsessecvess 31 Wilson & Dunlop, Ltd..............e00. 
anufacturers 0 Gooch Milling & Blevator Co........ oo “GR 4, TRG, GR, secs ccencecccdsssces 31 Witsenburg, M., Jr., N. V.........00-5. 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd........ = 7 Novadel-Agene Corp. ............ Cover 3 Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc.............+... 34 
CORN SPECIALTIES 
: + Oneof the Best : : The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable A\C A 
MILLING COMPANY ; \ 
NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour program of services to its advertisers, in- os” 
Phone 2131 Framskenmuth, Mich, 
ee 














cluding bulletin and list services. Are ee Teese R, sett 
ACME — GOLD DRIFT you taking advantage of this service grt AB *p0r" ti 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need program? Ask for more details. win 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla, 





























DYOX 
for flour maturing 


NOVADFLOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 
N-RICHMENT-A 

for uniform enrichment 





“Dyox Novadelox”’ and ‘‘N-Richment-A" Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





j 


ever watchful 


Y our fire department is ever watchful of the single responsibility they 
are equipped and trained to handle. 

The N-A Flour Service Division offering maturing, enriching and color 
improvement services is similar. 

This integrated group with their manufacturing facilities, proven prod- 
ucts, research laboratories and competent field staff—is also ever watchful 


of their single-responsibility—giving you dependable flour treatment. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIvisiOn 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


NA-80 











When is a good driver 


a safe driver? 


When he expects the unexpected—a child darting into the 
street from between parked cars, an automobile that goes 
through a stop sign, a car that’s parked just over the crest 


of a hill. 


It isn’t enough to have perfect control over your car and 
to keep it in good mechanical condition. Nor do obeying 
traffic laws and keeping alert guarantee by themselves a 
safe trip. Many things are involved, and one of the most im- 


portant is that you assume “the other guy” is a poor driver. 


Nearly 40,000 are killed in automobile accidents every year 
and many more are permanently injured. By being a safe 
driver as well as a good one, you can do much to reduce the 
toll. You can help, too, by supporting the safety movement 
in your community and by teaching your children the rules 


of highway safety. 





